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Under the Juniper Tree 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


An old statesman sat, fagged and gloomy, under a juniper tree. The place was a wilder- 
ness. The hour was twilight. The man was a fugitive. 

He had tried, unsuccessfully, to make something of a nation that was rotting. Too much 
war, too much social injustice, too much idle riches at the top and sour poverty at the bottom. 
All of these conditions had “done her in.” Everybody was restless; the air was charged with 
revolution ; two per cent were profiteering on ninety-eight per cent, and ninety-eight per cent were 
rolling up their. tattered sleeves to settle with the two per cent. A mess it was—by all the rules of 
reckoning ! 

The old statesman had given-up the sacrificial struggle, and wanied nothing else than to die. 
He tumbled into a forlorn heap, under a juniper tree. ‘Thus, the juniper tree became, forever and 
ever, a symbol of wretchedness. [ven the berries thereof have been put under the ban. 

A Voice spoke to the despairing statesman. By no means was his cause lost. There were 
seven thousand still loyal to the best interests of the endangered kingdom. ‘These seven thou- 
sand constituted the key to the desperate situation. [Let them be lined up for service, and the 
nation’s mistakes could be rectified. 

All of this happened in 920 B.C. 

At the opening of 1920 A.D., seating accommodations under the juniper tree were entirely 
inadequate to take care of the prophets who feared we were destined to perish of our quick and 
easy riches. Materialism rampant; indifference the vogue; selfishness at the crescent; almost 
everybody with his hand in the bag, up to the shoulder. 

A telegram from Des Moines! 

“Seven thousand!” Seven thousand who ?—what ?—whence ? 

Seven thousand potential leaders of the nation’s future affairs forego their holidays, at no 
little cost to themselves, to meet in a great convention and pledge their lives to lift, help, heal, 
serve, redeem! 

Moreover—these seven thousand were but picked representatives of seven times seven thou- 
sand who feel precisely as they feel about the responsibilities now facing the trained leadership of 
the republic. 

Let the juniper tree be cut down for a celebration bonfire! We are not so badly off as we 
thought! This country simply cannot make enough mistakes to abrogate the influence of these 
indomitable young dynamos! 

When the census-taker inquires about your occupation, tell him you are a wood-cutter— 
specializing in juniper trees! 

We are on the way up, once more! 


- Not at a little cost, But after the fire and the wrath, 
Hardly by prayer and tears, And after the searching and pain, 
Shall we recover the road we lost, His Mercy opens us a path, 
In the drugged and doubting years. lo live with ourselves again! 


—KIPLING. 
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( I re in his rightful place, 
ring to tl st degree, but it 

led w i certain sense of dif 

| solation The marvel 

t rmation, wrougl ill uncon- 
wned on me is we sang 

All the Saints” at our closing meet 

We had become one; differences of 

( d 1c and nation had been 

le to a wondrous unit Beyond, 

vy the forests of little wooden crosses 
( istes of | rance and Flanders and 
the raves that mark the more dis 
t Yo Ma Land” still to be won for 


Our glorious dead 
trusting that 
and that the 


n of God 


non us us we 


ail them rein 


ements, so despe rately needed, would 
uickly forthcoming. And looking up, 

it as a f I beheld, “And, lo, a great 
multitude hich no man could number, 
f all nations and kindreds and peoples 


ood before the throne and 
Lamb, clothed with white 
und palms in their hands; and cried 
with a loud voice. saying ‘Salvation to our 


the 


robes, 


God which sitteth upon the throne and 
unto the Lamb’.”. We had fallen into 
time with the saints down all the ages. 
No wonder we sang as we did! 

How thrilling and how fateful have 


these all crowded hours! 


ee! too What 
1 heritage is ours in the record of the 
rst eneration of the great saints of 
God, aflame with His love and the passion 
for His Kingdom, who have wrought 
nighty thir to His glory alike at home 
nd in the ends of the earth! They have 


laid the foundation stones well and surely; 
and we cherished deep honor and affection 
and gratitude to them in our hearts. With 


and compelling 
' Most 
mfession of 
their 


iong 


power 


ippealed to us 
moving of all was the « 
oft their nu 
ot tailure 
new generation 
in public they had no opportunity to mak« 
reply to this. the prave 
bility, the 


one 
consciousness 
g that the 


succeed If 


and 


1 
esperate 
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should greatly 


sense oT re spons! 


passion for Christian democracy 
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the zeal for the Kingdom, and the moral 
earnestness that characterized so mat 
their gatherings in private, augu ed \ ¢ 


for their 


response 


§ was Deceml 3st Students were 
pouring ww ) Ll) ~ \l Ss overt ( ery 
road. The tels we cr led hurr 
me ind wom Greetings, hand 
ikes and embraces were evervwhere 
Out in e streets the stream of delegate 
vas vel y| Some had just arrived 
ind were still carrying their cases 
thers were taking their first peep at the 
capital ¢ tf th lawkeve state \l 
were ul, smilit nd talking freel 
\ 1 endous at idges, ribbor 
pins and é r g paraphernalia 
Were tellir I li s I the tate tl it 
i real col cl I Vas sembli “ 
Two-thirty ar | The Coliseum had 
hee mmed thusia delegates 11 
lve ‘ minute These 7,000 men and 
yim rom 1,900 leges, sitting 
State d egat al 1 endit £ the alt 
t their college salutations 1 their 
pulmonar oops s, and es, would 
form any one within a good sized radius 
that something energetic and dynamic was 
palpitating in these young delegates. 
\t the speakers’ end of the Coliseum 
is located b platform seating the 
chairman, distinguished visitors and mis 
sionaries from all points of the globe. On 
the wall back of them hung a large cloth 


h “i rid th radiatin tape 


rom the United States to all sections 
the carth, marking the paths blazed by 
ré ous Volunte I Che chai and 


uld see a vista 

tiers of eager and attentive 
them, hear their mess 
ie =white-haired heads and 
aces of the veterans of the 
of tl em we had to look 

at the « chart of the nations 
To summarize my impressions from the 
many speakers and their allusions to th 
audacious motto of the Student Volunteer 
Movement “The Evangelism of the World 
in This Generation,” I will condense them 
briefly into this: 
The challenge establish 
ing and practising the principles of Christ 
in all and nations of the world 
and in all our personal, social and inter 
national dealings and_ “relations was 
squarely and sanely put forth. The hard 
ships and true sacrifice required for the 
task not camouflaged. The work of 
the missionaries was not misrepresented. 
The task is vital, imperative, most worthy 
and one of the highest results. True and 
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absolute surrender to God and His will. 
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Christ and His cause and the faith of 


root d convictions were made 
throughout. 
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it. Let His spirit be in He and His 
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A Student League of Nations 


NOTHING could have 
4 pressive than the 
More than 7,000 men and 
and state in th 
, 


Union and ever province in Canada! 
Almost five hundred men and women stu 


cause will never fail 
march on, the nations 


leads, we 


been more im 
audience itself. 
women students 


prolessors tt every 


dents from other lands—England, Scot 
land, Ireland, Belgium, France, Switzer 
land, Italy. Russia. Armenia, Persia, 
(sreece, India, China, Japan, Korea, the 


Philippines, Africa, Mexico, South Amet 
ica and other countries! Never before 
in the history of the world h 
so representative, so international a body 
of students been gathered under one roof. 
The thought of the possibilities bound up 
must set the 


great, 


as so 


Im such a company most pro 
saic to dream dreams and seeing vis 
on 

But the most impressive thing about this 
hod is not, after all, the great numbers: 
nor yet the fact that these students repre 
sented practi ly every college in North 
America the fact that they repre 
sented mot than rorty of the world’s 
nat Che most impressive thing was 
the spi of that great compat Why 


I 


T 7,000 students pour into Des 
Moines during the Christmas holidays? 
ire supremely that there 


Because é ‘ ha 

shall b new world. This new world, 
the e det ined, shall be governed 
by t \ e, shall be orld in 
\ hicl a 1 met ot every race and ever\ 
class shall know one another as brothers 
children of one Father Twice the coi 

vention broke into irrepressible applause, 
11 Spite of the equest that there be no 
clapping—once in response to the plea of 
an American Negro, and again to that 
f an eager young Mexican. 

But the students of today are no mers 
dreamers of dreams, They are determined 
to make their dream of a new world of 
good will a glorious reality, cost what it 
may. ‘The spirit which sent some of these 
very students to the trenches, to tear 
down ideals which, had they conquered, 
would have made a world brotherhood 
impossible, is the same spirit which is 
today impelling them to build up, at any 
sacrifice, a new world in which the heart 
of Jesus Christ can rejoice. The 


may not 
say much about the “spirit of sacrifice,” 
they may seldom speak of the “Kingdom 
of Heaven,’ but that spirit is the motive 
power of their lives and the coming of 
that Kingdom is their heart’s desire 

Looking back to Des Moines, the words 
of John Oxenham ring in one’s mind 


Where a tg 1, Great Heart 
] r wn all dividing lines 
| r) ut my Lord’s desir 
“To build again His broken shrines 


H, wt!” 


, Great 


IVhere ar u ng, Great Heart 
lo seta hurden pe ples free 
‘ f all God's ri 
His sweet sovereiaqi 
1 eth wit u, Great Heart.’ 
MARGARET BuRTON. 


New Social Horizons 


S kn part 


the most 


emergence of a new hort 


ssions—this 


ote irthy fact. “This conven 
ion,” said one ho has long been identi 
ed with the \lovement, “ is distinguished 
from all its predecessors by its oft-re 


Yet. cul 


emphasis failed to satisfy 


peated social emphasis.’ iousl\ 


1 
enough, this 


is, to me, 


various institu- 
platform appeal 
missions a trequent 
response was the prior question, “What 
are missions tor, and particularly how 
are they related to he present 


student delegations fri m 
tions. To the reiterated 
ror consecration to 


s¢ cial 


chaos 

It is 

the 

a type ol 

in student 

questioning, not 
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clear that the pre 
missionary 
questioning thé 


war approach to 
satisfy 
abroad 
Thank for this 

because it includes 
responsibility for world 
religion of 


problem does mm 
it 1s now 
circles. (sod 
only 
a sense o 
ditions, but also because the 
Jesus has an answer! We may be confi 
dent that the next 


convention will give 
this answer. \t Des Moines certain 
social wrongs were condemned. We must 
now openly declare 


that these wrongs, at 


con 


home and in the mission fields, are pro 
duced and fostered through an economi 
system that is basically opposed to th 
missionary message and purpose. On the 
horizon of the future one may see the 
missionary forces taking a definite stand 


oncerning the anti-Christian character of 


ur all-ce uring economic order, even 
if this shall mean treading the Calvar 
road t los financial s port 


Gr RGI \. Cor 
The Hope of the World 
doors with cheer 


p* KED to the very Yr nee 
ing coll men and women, the hug 


1t eve 
scene of some 


rather than 


representatives oO! 


Coliseum seemed to be th 
great athletic 

the meeting place of 
the and countries 
come together to disc the bear 
Christianity on the problems of the world 


indoor contest, 


colleges ot this other 


uss 


But when the gavel of Chairman John R. 
Mott brought to order the first meeting 
of the Eighth International Student 
Volunteer Convention, the silence that tell 


the ereat 
impressive events of that memorable Con 
No greater sermon on the reality 
of religion and the Christian faith could 
be preached than was expressed by the 
mere presence of those thousand 
men and women during the five days of 
the convention 

On a platform at the front of the hall 
sat over four hundred missionaries and in 
the. first ten rows of the main wert 
foreign delegates from forty nations. With 
this setting speaker after speaker empha 
sized the need of spreading the gospel of 
Christ, not only in the foreign field, al- 
though the extent of territory “un- 
occupied” by Christianity was strikingly 


upol the audience was on of 


rerence, 


seven 


fl or 


vast 


brought out, but in every land and in 
every walk of life. 
Des Moines meant for us a vision of 


the power of Christ, and the realization 
of what surrender to His will would mean 
im our lives and the life of the community 
from which we We left with a 
feeling that something essential was lack 
ing in our lives, and with a very firm in 
tention to try to gain that power which 
through the acceptance of Jesus 
our Master 


came, 


comes 
Christ as 
F. R. DULLEs. 


In Dead Earnest 
outstanding thing to 


To ‘ 
wonderful student 


the 


me of 
convention 
carnestness earnestness of its 
makeup. 

First of all, 
and 


were all in 


entire 


it was held at an 
time in world history. \W 
accord with Dr. Mott when he 
ifirmed that this convention was the 
greatest and most significant 
of its kind that had ever been held. The 
world crisis of its his 


earnest 


taces the greatest 


this 
was its 


impressive 


tory and never before did a young man 
or woman have such an opportunity tor 
tremendously effective service to man- 


kind as that which is now presented. 
Secondly, I was impressed by the earn 
estness of every one of the speakers—in 


some cases their earnestness was more 
convincing than was what they said. It 
seemed to me that some of them were 


trying so hard and were so much in dead 
earnest that they were unable to express 
exactly what they wished. I have heard 
more polished and interesting addresses 
hose given at this conven 
will have, I believe, a 
effective result in the long run. 
was no doubt, too, about the 
the delegates. lhe vast 
absolutely determined to 
from the convention that 
there was to be had. The only criticisms 
of the convention that I have heard were 
by a few men who had not gotten as much 


than 
lion, 
more 

There 
earnestness ol 
majority were 
get ever bit 


many ot t 


but few that 





from it as they had earnestly hoped to 
get. As over against a few delegates who 
left 1 critical mood, I believe that the 
vast proportion went home happy in the 
thought that they had experienced the 


vreatest event of their lives. That is true 
of my own delegation from the Univer 
sity of California, which was the largest 
of all, and came at the greatest expense. 
California came to Des Moines joyously 
and earnestly, and left a good deal more 
but none the less joyfully. 

this convention hoping to 
inspiration for the work of 
the new year. I thought it to be a worth- 
while trip—I must have thought so, as 
I borrowed all of the expense money in 
but | had no thought that 
appeal would cause me to 
plans to remain in this coun- 


earnestly 
| went to 
vain greater 


order to go, 
its mission 
change m 
tre 

On the afternoon of the second day of 
the convention | was sitting in the Colt 
seum, trying to listen to the different ten- 
minute speeches by missionaries. | was 
tired, and the only thing that held my at- 
tention at all was their earnestness. Sud 
denly, like a bolt out of a clear sky, the 
thought came into my mind that perhaps 


it was up to me to take my part in an 
swering the need of the mission field. 
\s I think of it now it seems to me that 


it must have been the voice of God speak 
ing, because not only had I not been pay 
ing much attention to the speakers, but 
more significant than that, I had not 
even been considering the mission field 
as the place for my own life work. At 
first I couldn't believe that the thought 
had really come into my mind. As it 
pe rsisted, I tried to forget it, but couldn’t. 
\t supper that night I heard Sherwood 
Eddy give a talk in which he described 
some of the specific needs in foreign 
countries, and then gave a powerful tes- 
timony of the joy that complete surren 
der to the will of God had brought to 
him. I felt the truth of this. The next 
morning, after coming very close to God 
in prayer, I gained the clear realization 


that I was ready to go as a foreign mis 
sionary just as soon as | was wanted. 
I have never been so happy. I have 
gotten not only a new purpose in life 
hich fills me with new enthusiasm, but 


| feel closer to Christ than ever before, 
and there is no joy so marvelous as that 


which comes when one feels right with 
the Father. And so I am grateful that I 
have been impressed by the earnestness 
of this Student Volunteer Convention, 
because I believe that it was the impres 


sion made upon me by that earnestness 
that did much in making it possible for 
hear God's voice. 


Harry L. 


Nie to 
KINGMAN. 











The Des Moines Convention: An Interpretation 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


ROM the Des 


much was ¢ xpected lhe 


Moines Convention 
at war 
as never before the weak- 
nesses in our more than half-pagan civil- 
ration and has made evident the urgent 
eed of Christianizing it if the modern 
orld is not to 


er 


has show nN 


go down in a welter of 
strife. In some respects the recent strug- 
le has provided us with the greatest 
ipologetic for foreign missions that we 
have ever had. ( ertainly no time has ever 
demanded so great an expansion of the 
missionary enterprise—in numbers, in 
scope and in vision. Compared with Eu 
rope, we were relatively untouched by the 
war, and to our augmented wealth and 
man power the Church must look as never 
vefore for the prosecution of its world 
program, The great forward movements 
in the American churches in the past few 
ears have been a recognition of this obli 
gation, but unless they can find in our 
colleges the future missionary staff and 
the leadership for the missionary enter- 
prises at home, they are doomed to fail- 
re. An unprecedented increase of mis 
sionary interest in our colleges, then, 1s 
yvreatly needed, and Des Moines has been 
looked to for the impulse. No previous 
Student Volunteer Convention, therefore, 
had more depending on it. 


N one could pass through the con- 


vention without being convinced that in 
spite of the obstacles which confronted 

it has measured up remarkably well 
to all that we had a right to expect 
if it. In the first place, the attendance 
vas unprecedented. The seven thousand 
delegates formed the largest widely rep- 
resentative body of North American stu 
dents ever gathered for any purpose. 
From the Pacific to the Atlantic and from 
\lberta to Texas colleges and universities 
sent full quotas, among whom were fre 
quently the leading men and women of 
their institutions. The more than a hun- 
dred from the University of California 
rubbed shoulders with the fifty and more 
from Yale and the several score 
Columbia. The 


from 
University of Washing 
ton, with its full quota, was met by simi- 
lar efforts from the colleges of the South. 
Other conventions have had representa 
tives from all sections, but in no other 
have the colleges both distant and near 

yme so closely to sending their allotted 
proportion of delegates 

lhe size of the convention made the 
task of the leaders difficult. So many 
came who were relatively uninterested in 
missions, and there was such danger of 
part of the group failing to catch the 
spirit of the gathering that the task of 
creating an esprit de corps in the few 
short days and of intensifying it to the 
point of united action was a difficult one. 
On the other hand, no other one gathering 
has offered so great an opportunity for 
touching all our colleges. The convention 
had it in its power, because of its repre 
sentative nature, to transform our entire 
North American student life. 

The Des Moines gathering came up t 


expectations, too, in the great number of 
its leaders. No other has attracted to it- 
self so large a group of missionaries, of 
board secretaries, and of men high in 
church councils. From all over the world 
they came—Bishop Roots from China, Dr. 
Zwemer and Dr. McClanahan from 
Egypt, Dr. Hume from India, Dr. Galen 
Fisher from Japan, Mr. Oldham from 
England, Dr. Fries from Sweden, 
and a host of others—men and women 
who are leading in the expanding activi- 
ties of the Church. There were younger 
and older men, men who, like Dr. Speer, 
Dr. Mott, Mr. Wilder and Mr. Turner, 
had grown up with the Student Volunteer 
Movement, and others who came into 
it later and with the fresh enthusiasm of 
youth sare leading in new departures. In 
spite of long sessions and multifarious 
sectional conferences only a fraction of 





IN BRIEF 
Regular delegates........... 5,072 
Foreign students............ 27 
| aculty delegates........... 510 
Local secretaries............ 218 
(Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.) 
Honorary delegates 
(Including Missionaries, 
Church Board Secretaries 
and Traveling Secretaries 
f the Y. M. C. A. and 
or eA. i cetwwhas 731 
ROE ccccnntrssaricceer 6,858 
Institutions represented..... 906 
Total subscriptions........$195,600 
(For work of Student 
Volunteer Movement for 
the next four years) 
Convention reports sold.... 4,500 











those could speak whom one longed to 
hear, and because of the great abundance 
of leadership men who could hold great 
audiences did not speak, or were crowded 
into a few minutes. Few other gatherings 
in the history of the Church have so dem- 
onstrated the amount of talent and con- 
structive thought which is to be found in 
the missionary enterprise. 

No previous student convention, more- 
over, has so shown the extent or the var- 
ied nature of the missionary movement. 
(he great exhibit showed something of 
the wealth of the literature which has 
arisen. The variety of the subjects treat- 
ed in the addresses—agricultural, medical, 
educational and evangelistic, schools for 
mothers, colleges for women, social set- 
tlements, and a host of other activities 
demonstrated the multitude of ways in 
which the spirit of Christ is being applied 


to the life of the world in which we live. 

In one dominant respect the gathering 
was much like its predecessors; the great 
objective of missions was presented in no 
new way. The whole feature of the ad- 
dresses was that what the world needed 
was no new gospel, no new missionary 
motive or objective, but rather a re-em- 
phasis upon these objectives which for a 
hundred years or more have been seen to 
be inherent in the Christian gospel. The 
sufficiency of God in Christ for the needs 
of our age were made to stand out with 
great distinctness. In some quarters it 
was felt that the missionary objective 
needs alteration and restatement, and it 
may be that some of the younger leaders 
present will attempt it, but as the days 
passed it was felt by many of us that the 
motto of the Movement, “The Evangeliza- 
tion of the World in This Generation,” 
should today be more potent in our lives 
than it was thirty-three years ago, and 
that it has implicit in it all the needs of 
our complex twentieth century. 

Finally, one carried away the impres 
sion that the convention was, on the 
whole, responding to the challenge of the 
hour. Huge as it was, almost unwieldy. 
and made up of so many different ele- 
ments, its response was remarkable. The 
great offering of money for the carrying 
on of the Movement, larger than at any 
previous gathering, both actually and in 
proportion to the attendance, was in it- 
self significant. Still more significant was 
the offering of life. No one can yet 
measure the extent of this or its ultimate 
results, but no one could come in touch 
with even a few delegations without see 
ing abundant evidence of quiet, but real 
and profoundly stirring decisions. Here 
a brilliant class president was volunteer 
ing, here a promising candidate for the 
faculty of one of the oldest universities 
was resolving to give himself to educa 
tional work in China, here a_ splendid 
scion of a wealthy family was altering 
his whole outlook on life, here the editor 
of the daily paper of one of our state 
universities was planning to give at least 
three years to teaching abroad, and here 
one of our ablest medical students, after 
years of careful consideration of the mis- 
sionary profession was conferring with 
the secretary of his board about the next 
step. 

The results of Des Moines cannot be 
gauged for years, for the end of the ses- 
sions of the convention was but the be- 
ginning of its work, but as the trains 
pulled out on Sunday night one knew that 
great new tides of life had been set in 
motion in our colleges and universities. 
That life may take on unexpected forms, 
as life often does, but many of us are en- 
couraged to believe that the great days of 
missionary achievement are not in the 
past, but in the future, and that Des 
Moines may well mark the beginning of a 
new effort on the part of our colleges to 
live up to the demand of this great new 
day 

















THE CONVENTION IN SESSION 





The Springs of Power 


HE Volunteer Movement at the end 
of thirty-three years is strong and 
vital and never more so. Why has 
it gone from strength to strength all these 
years and what has been the secret of its 
productive power? The true answer to 
this penetrating question will point the 
way to the larger achievements which lie 
before the student missionary uprising. 
In the first place, its personnel has been 
made up of those who are young and 
vigorous, whose minds are educated and 
whose lives are consecrated to the service 
of God and man. Its members have been 
fired with undying enthusiasm and have 
ever been responsive to new and larger 
visions and plans. Their eyes have been 
fixed on the coming day and they have 
never lost the first flush of optimistic 
hope. 

Vigilant and constant supervision has 
been one of the prices paid for the grow- 
ing fruitfulness of the Movement. Only 
one year was it left without administra- 
tive direction and in that short time it 
broke into parts and its impact on the 
college life of the continent was greatly 
weakened. The lesson, however, was 
learned and ever since the Movement has 
had the benefit of wise guidance. In this 
connection attention should be called to 
the mutual benefits which have obtained 
from the close organic relation which 
has ever existed between the Volunteer 
Movement on the one hand and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


By JOHN R. MOTT 


tion of the United States and Canada on 
the other. Throughout the whole genera- 
tion they have acted and reacted most 
helpfully upon each other. Moreover, the 
Movement has had the invaluable coun- 
sel of trusted leaders of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Boards of the churches. It has re- 
garded itself as their servant and has 
never lost touch with them. Now that so 
many of the Boards have candidate sec- 
retaries or departments closely articulated 
with the Movement, and now that so 
many of their administrative officers are 
men or women who were once Volunteers 
or whose early lives were profoundly in- 
fluenced by the Movement, this relation- 
ship has become closer than ever. 

Through all the years the Movement 
has focused its energies on its distinctive 
work, that of recruiting men and women 
for the missionary career. It has fur- 
nished a splendid example of undeflected 
energy. Time after time efforts have been 
made to induce it to interest itself in 
other objects or to broaden or weaken its 
purpose but it has held without wavering 
to its objective and has continued to find 
its strength in the appeal for life. 

The Student Volunteer Movement has 
kept a continuous human stream flowing 
out from the American and Canadian 
universities to the nations of the earth. 
This has made possible the preservation 
of its reality, its contagious enthusiasm 
and its world-conquering power. Had it 
not thus preserved its crusading charac- 
ter, it would, like so many other organi- 


zations, have stagnated and passed away. 

The path of boldness is the path of 
growth. The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment addressed itself to a colossal task 
which made an heroic appeal. In under- 
taking to give all people now living an 
adequate opportunity to know the Living 
Christ, and in adopting the audacious 
program of making the reign of Christ 
co-extensive with the inhabited earth, it 
confronted the students of the world with 
a challenge great and bold enough to call 
out their latent capacities and to command 
their extreme devotion. 

The realization of the watchword of 
the Movement has necessitated its travel- 
ing by the way of the Cross. In those 
colleges and seminaries and in those 
countries where its leaders have recog- 
nized this most clearly, the spirit of the 
Movement has been preserved in greatest 
purity and in truly world-conquering 
power. The program of the Movement 
might well be characterized as a campaign 
of unselfishness. It has never sought to 
develop into a permanent organization or 
to become an end in itself. In a sense it 
has violated all canons of building up a 
strong organization in that every year of 
its life it has pushed out to foreign lands 
nearly all of its leaders. Its ambition 
has been not to perfect an organization 
but to lose itself in the world’s greatest 
cause. Thus it has expressed itself 
through many Christian communiohs and 
through countless Christian organizations 
and agencies. It has decreased; they have 
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increased. It is this deep, sacrificial strain 
running through all its activities which 
explains its multiplying power. “Except 
a grain of wheat fall into the ground and 
die it abideth by itself alone; but if it 
die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

The true source of the vital energy of 
the Movement has been its relation, 
through the exercise of prayer, to the 
Source of all life and power. The 
streams that turn the machinery of the 
world rise in solitary places. The origins 
of this incomparable offering of life lie 
in secret places—in the lives of individual 
students in communion with the Living 


God. The Movement assumed visible, 
corporate expression in the never-to-be- 
forgotten gatherings for united prayer of 
the undergraduates at Mount Hermon. 
Every onward impulse in its career was 
generated in prayer. Everything vital or 
essential to its triumphant progress 
among the nations—the separating of 
workers, the thrusting them forth as God- 
sent men, the overcoming of apparently 
insuperable obstacles, the coming upon 
them of accessions of superhuman power, 
the manifesting through them of the 
Spirit of Christ, the fountam of all the 
real beauty that is in the world, the laying 





of the foundations and raising of the 
walls of the Kingdom of Christ among 
the nations—these and everything else 
bearing the divine marks are traceable to 
prayer. Jesus Christ is at once the at- 
tractive and the impelling force of the 
Movement. It is occupied with His pro- 
gram. It acknowledges Him as its di- 
vine leader. In so far as it humbles it- 
self and yields itself to His sway, He 
will continue to be its productive power. 
“A body of free men who love God with 
all their might, and yet know how to 
cling together, could conquer this modern 
world of ours.” 


Early Leaders of the Student 


Volunteer Movement 


HE Student Volunteer Convention 
at Des Moines was significant for 
several reasons. It showed that the 
most effective idea, if one wants to draw 
the students of America together, is the 
idea of world service. It showed the 
homogeneity of the student life of our 
own country and Canada. It revealed the 
deep interest of students of all sections 
of America in the tasks of helping men 
and nations to achieve right individual 
and national character and right personal 
and racial relations. It showed that the 
kind of Christianity that is loyal and true 
to the great facts of the New Testament 
is the most effective and inspiring power 
in the world. 

The great gathering carried back the 
memory of some of us to the beginnings 
of the Movement and to the spirit in 
which it began. I have before me now 
one of the first publications in connection 
with the Movement. It is a letter dated 
March, 1888, and addressed “To the Stu- 
dent Volunteers for Foreign Missions: 
From the Princeton Volunteers.” Here 
are some extracts from this little eleven- 
page letter: 

“Twelve months ago we formed our 
Mission Band with about twenty Volun- 
teers. Of the one hundred students who 
offered themselves for foreign missionary 
service at Mount Hermon, several were 
students with us here, and the two who 
made the tour through the colleges and 
seminaries of the United States and Can- 
ada were graduates of Princeton. The 
history of this missionary interest at 
Princeton shows that it is not the work 
of man but of God; ‘for if this work be 
of men it would come to naught.’ But 
‘the hand of the Lord hath wrought this.’ 
‘Strengthen, O God, that which thou hast 
wrought for us.’ 

“Just one year ago the interest was 
aroused by a free discussion of the con- 
dition and fate of the heathen and the 
responsibility of the followers of Christ in 
relation to them. We read many of us 
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By ROBERT E. SPEER 


for the first time, ‘Son of man, I have 
made thee a watchman unto the house of 
Israel; therefore hear the word at my 
mouth and give them warning from me. 
When I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt 
surely die; and thou givest him not warn- 
ing, nor speakest to warn the wicked from 
his wicked way, to save his life; the same 
wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but 
his blood will I require at thy hand.” And 
God in Christ loved not only Israel but 
the whole world, where he sends us to 
preach the gospel to all creatures who 
have no way of salvation except through 
that Name, on whom they must call to 
be saved. And ‘how then shall they call 
on Him in whom they have not believed? 
and how shall they believe in Him of 
whom they have not heard? and how 
shall they hear without a preacher?’ They 
have the image of God written in their 
hearts and are ‘without excuse,’ ‘without 
hope,’ ‘without Christ’ and ‘without God 
in the world.’ ‘And when the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels, in flaming fire taking 
vengeance on those that know not God, and 
that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ When we learned these things 
‘we remembered God and were troubled,’ 
and the declaration we made of our will- 
ingness and desire to do God’s will was 
His call to us to enter His work. 

“Four members of our Band were grad- 
uated last year and Robinson is now 
teaching in the College at Beirut, Syria, 
and Van Schoick is preparing for a med- 
ical missionary life. Silver, who was one 
of the one hundred at Mount Hermon, is 
now in Ceylon at Jaffna College. To 
make up for these losses we have gained 
several new members—two in January, 
so that now we have about twenty-one 
members. 

“But the Mission Band cannot live unto 
itself. It must do some active work to 
get a share of the blessings that come 
upon him “that was ready to perish.’ Mem- 
bers of the Band speak in the preparatory 


schools, churches and Associations round 
about; and have gone once a hundred 
miles away to press the claims of the 
work for the world. 

“We accept every opportunity to scat- 
ter missionary information and arouse 
missionary zeal, and for that purpose the 
Band will hold a meeting to which the 
whole college will be invited, though any 
one is welcome at any meeting, and some 
of the best topics discussed during the 
year will be publicly presented. For the 
college at large has a share in our work. 
When Mr. Forman was ordained here last 
fall it was proposed that the College 
should undertake his support. Only a few 
thought it could be done. ‘But there is 
no restraint to the Lord to work with 
many or with few,’ and in three days the 
undergraduates had contributed fifteen 
hundred dollars, and though not all will 
be paid, more than enough is assured to 
pay the first year’s expenses of the first 
college missionary. The Seminaries of 
Princeton, Union and Alexandria have 
done the same, and Rutgers College, and 
in Canada, Knox and Queens will send 
each its own representative. Why does 
not every large college in the country do 
the same, and the smaller ones can com- 
bine?” 

The rest of the letter is an argument 
and appeal for more earnest effort in be- 
half of the immediate evangelization of 
the world. This leaflet brings back viv- 
idly the atmosphere and the personalities 
of those early days. It was an atmos- 
phere of joyous eagerness, of sure con- 
fidence, of happy enthusiasm and yet of 
sober questioning and of a conscious in- 
sufficiency for the unknown future on 
which we were venturing out. The New 
Testament was a very real book and we 
felt that we were experiencing just what 
the Christian call meant to the young men 
who followed Christ in the beginning and 
who were enlisted in the great adventure 
of St. Paul. No doubt a good deal of the 
growth which sprang up from that first 
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sowing had no great deepness of earth 
and soon withered away. But enough 
lived and endured to make a difference 


in the missionary enterprise forever. 

Among the outstanding persons of 
those early days were John N. Forman in 
America and Douglas M. Thornton in 
Great Britain. Forman was born in Am- 
ritsar, India, on July 11, 1863. His father 
was Charles William Forman who went 
to India as a missionary in 1847, and 
was one of the founders of pioneer 
work in the Punjab, and a _ mission- 
ary of the apostolic and heroic mold. 
Five of Charles Forman’s children re- 
turned to India as missionaries to con- 
tinue and enlarge the work of their father. 

John was educated at Wabash College, 
where he took his preparatory course and 
freshman year, and at Princeton Col- 
lege where he was ‘graduated in 1884. 
The next two years he spent in Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He was one of 
the first hundred volunteers at Mt. Her- 
mon in 1886. The following year, 1886- 
1887, he spent, accompanied by Robert 
Wilder, in visiting the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States and Canada in 
the interest of the Movement. And hun- 
dreds of missionaries all over the world 
today and thousands of students in Can- 
ada and America look back to that year 
and to the influence of John Forman as 
the beginning of their real life. From his 
great earnestness and the controlled pas 
sion of his utter loyalty to Christ and to 
the cause of missions, young men and 
women caught such visions of love and 
duty as have never faded away. At the 
tidings of his death in 1917 the memory 
of his face and his pleading voice came 
back to these men and women in all lands 
of the earth and they will thank God 
again for all that his life has meant to 
their lives. 

Forman had a great oilcloth chart of 
the religions of the world. It was rolled 
on a long stick and he carried the cum- 
bersome thing with him everywhere. 
Occasionally he had difficulty in finding a 


place for it on railroad trains. This 
chart he would hang up behind him in 
his meetings. It was made up of little 
squares, each square representing 1,000,- 
000 people and each religion was repre- 
sented by the appropriate number of 
squares. Forman stamped that chart on 
the consciences of his hearers until it 
haunted their dreams. He was 
noisy or oratorical. 


never 
His talk was as sim- 
ple and direct and quiet and earnest as a 
man’s speech could be and it struck deep 
into men’s souls. There was an imme- 
diacy of result, too, in God’s work on 
men through John Forman’s devoted ap- 
peals. I know of man after man who 
went into one of Forman’s meetings in- 
tending to enter some other profession 
who came out clearly resolved to be a 
foreign missionary. 


After this year among the students of 
our educational institutions, Forman felt 
that he ought at once to go out to the 
mission field in order to help those who 
had enlisted for the missionary work to 
realize its urgency and the importance of 
instant fidelity to the missionary purpose. 
He was appointed by the Presbyterian 
Board and sailed for India in January, 
1887. 

Not long after undertaking his work 
he became convinced of the advisability of 
attempting to do away with the social 
gulf between native and foreigner, and 
in order to reach the people in the most 
intimate way he surrendered his mission 
ary salary and his foreign mode of living 
and went to dwell among the people in 
the bazaar, living in a native house and 
eating native food. The Board and the 
Mission cordially assented to his experi- 
ment and asked only that he should re- 
tain his full relationship to both and 
feel free to return to his former status 
and mode of living at any time if it 
should be found desirable. After a fair 
and conscientious experiment with the 
plan which he had adopted Forman re- 
‘sumed the work and manner of life of 
the other missionaries, having found the 


exclusively native diet impossible from 
the point of view of health and vigor, and 
having determined also that nearness to 
the native people is a matter of sympathy 
and understanding rather than of dress 
and mode of living. 


His love for the people and their re- 
sponse to his love, his perfect command 
of the native language, his untiring zeal 
and his evangelistic fervor, his knowledge 
of the Gospel and his power in its pres- 
entation to the heart and conscience of 
men, his humility of mind, his fearless 
ness and courage, the visible evidence in 
his life and upon his face of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit of God made him a 
missionary among a thousand. There was 
not a preacher of Christ in India more 
faithful, more fruitful, and to our human 
sight more indispensable than he. His 
life and spirit were a constant embodi- 
ment of the meekness and gentleness and 
also of the strength and power of the 
Saviour whom he loved and served. 

John Forman illustrated too fully the 
second of Goethe’s principles, “without 
haste, without rest.” He was busy in hot 
season and cold season alike, in India, and 
when at home on furlough he never ceased 
his work. Either among the educational 
institutions, looking for new _ mission- 
aries, or in the churches, or, as on the 
last furlough before his death among the 
Indian peoples from the Punjab on the 
Pacific Coast, he was ever diligent in 
business. 

There is a biography of Douglas M. 
Thornton by W. H. T. Gairdner, published 
by Hodder and Stoughton, London. This 
generation of Student Volunteers should 
read it. Mr. Mott and I met him at the 
first British Student Conference at Kes- 
wick in the summer of 1893. He was in 
the British universities the same burning 
and shining fire that Forman was with us. 

Who are the men who at the beginning 
of this second generation of the Move- 
ment will be to it what 
Thornton were when the 
began? 


Forman and 
Movement 





THE FIRST STUDENT CONFERENCE, MOUNT HERMON, JULY, 1886, AT WHICH THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT WAS BORN 
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The Ministry of Agriculture ° 


EARLY seventeen years ago I was 
N an undergraduate in Princeton 

University. One day I met, on a 
street car, a man whom I had never seen 
before and never expected to see again. 
He asked me what I was going to do with 
my life? I told him I was a student in 
the university. Then he said: “What are 
you going to do?” 

I said, “I am going to the theological 
seminary.” 

“Then what are you going to do?” 

“Well, I would like to go out as a 
missionary.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“IT would like to go 
to China or to South 
America.” “near 

What do you think of 
India?” 

“IT have heard Sher- 
wood Eddy talk about 
India,” I replied, “and I 
have come to the con- 
clusion that the Indian 
is too nimble minded for 
me. I can’t cope with 
his kind.” 

“Well,” said he, “there 
is a lot of work in India 
foraman who isn’t over- 
burdened with brains, 
and if it is a job you are 
looking for, we will fix 
you up. Would you go 
to India immediately 
upon graduation from 
college without going to 
the theological semi- 
nary?” 

He didn’t give me time 
to think up any decent 
excuse, and so I said, 
“Why, yes, I think I 
would if the board would 
send me, but I don't 
think they would.” 
“Well,” he said, “you 
write to Robert Speer 





Thou Thyself hast called. 


By SAM HIGGINBOTTOM 


my contract, but I am not responsible for 
results.” 

Then, you know, in a mission college 
they don’t ask you what you can teach; 
they tell you what you have got to teach. 
They gave me a subject I knew nothing 
about, economics. The Indian students 
jolly soon found out:that I knew nothing 
about economics. They went to Dr. Ewing 
and said, “This is not the kind of a pro- 
fessor we should have. We cannot write 
any notes from his lectures.” The result 
was that those Indian students had to 
work and to their surprise and to mine 
they passed their government examina- 





A PRAYER OF COMMITMENT 


For Volunteers Who Will Sail in 1920 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, we have come before 
Thee to commit into Thy safe and loving keeping those whom 
They could not have come hadst : 
Thou not drawn them unto the service of Thy dear Son. We dia. 
pray Thee that in these coming days, the motives that have 
drawn them shall deepen in significance and that new motives 
shall come out of their recognition of Thy love and goodness 
that shall make them glad and supremely satisfied with their 
response to Thy Call. 

As they break loose from these ties that bind them to the 
home land, we pray that Thy strength may undergird them 
and that Thou wilt annoint them with the joy of service. We 
pray Thee that as they part from those who have been their 
counsellors here, Thou wilt disclose unto them the great 
riches of Thy wisdom and gia 


wilt give unto those who 


Amen. 


By CHarites R. Watson. 


We pray Thee that Thou 
ove Thee a sense of supreme joy 
and gratitude in the honor bestowed upon those who go forth. 
For the long days of preparation in the study of language and 
of people and of customs and of religions, we ask for Thy 
sustaining grace, and we pray Thee that Thou wilt grant unto ties. 
them an abundant entrance into this service of their Lord. 
And we pray Thee for those who shall yet in coming days go 
forth. We ask Thee for those who go back to years of study 
and preparation with this great goal of service before them. 
Enable them to walk in the pathway of Thy will with a steady 
step across these coming years. ; : 
dificult things, these necessary things, we ask in the name of life, with ploughs for 
Jesus Christ, their Lord and ours. 


These great things, these 


enough to care for you. 
poor.” 

Right next to the Leper Asylum, of 
which I have charge, there is a jail with 
three thousand prisoners in it, and they 
raise the best crops I have ever seen. I 
got some of the methods from the jail 
over into the Leper Asylum. I found that 
we could grow just as good crops in the 
Leper Asylum as they were growing in 
the jail. Then I thought, if we can only 
multiply this over India we have a way 
of solving this problem of poverty, of 
ridding India of famine. 

I came to America, studied agriculture, 
and went back. The gov- 
ernment in its stations 
has worked out some 
splendid crops for India. 
The seed that they have 
put into the soil with 
American methods 
doubles the yield for all 
the staple crops of In- 
We have learned 
that if we take a boy 
from the mass move- 
ment area and give him 
three or four years of 
scientific agricultural 
training, we multiply his 
earning capacity from 
four to five fold. One- 
third of the people of 
India tonight will lie 
down hungry and yet 
India is a land of unbe- 
lievable agricultural op- 
portunities and possibili- 
Some people say: 
“We would like to send 
some money to help 
those poor people.” That 
isn’t the way to help 
them. Send American 


We are too 


these engineers for 
whom there is now no 
job. Make your job in 








and find out, and I will 
write today also.” 

We had talked together about twenty 
minutes. He got off and I had forty 
minutes to ride on alone and think it 
over. But I decided I would stick to my 
agreement, I wrote to Robert Speer. 
The upshot of it was that on the tenth 
or November, 1903, I landed in India ex- 
pecting to work among the low caste peo- 
ples there. When I got up to the Presby- 
terian Mission they said: “We are very 
glad indeed you came out for this job, but 
now we need a man to teach in the college 
and you had better go there and teach.” 
I said: “I am not fitted for college work.” 
They said: “That does not matter. You 
are all we have got and you signed a con- 
tract in New York agreeing to abide by 
the’ will of the majority of your brethren, 
and that is what the majority want you 
to do.” “Well,” I said, “I will stick to 


* Stenographic report of address before the 
Des Moines Convention. 
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tions with fairly creditable results. 

Then as I taught these Indian students 
this subject that I didn’t know much about, 
it forced me also to learn India. I learned 
that India was poor, subject to famine. I 
went into the villages where a man would 


tell me that he would be satisfied if-he 


could count on one good meal every two 
days, and a good meal to him was some 
raw millet. That grain is like so much 
fine buckshot and as I saw those men 
eating it I came to the conclusion that a 
turkey’s gizzard was much better diges- 
tive apparatus for it than the human 
stomach. 

I also learned that the greatest God- 
ward tide of humanity that this world 
has ever seen is now heading diréctly for 
the Kingdom of God. Evangelistic mis- 
sionaries are saying, “Don’t come quite so 
fast. We can’t handle you. We have not 
missionaries enough nor trained Indians 


India according to the 
will of God. There is 
a lot of work to do. You help the people 
to help themselves. India, from its own 
soil, can raise enough money. It needs 
help and leadership from America. 
The Maharajah of Gualior has a state 
about half as large as the state of Iowa. 
He entertains the King and Queen of 
England when they are in India® When 
Admiral Jellicoe was there, they went 
out and in less than two hours they got 
six tigers. The Maharajah is a great 
broad-minded man. He is anxious to help 
the three million people in his state. He 
called for me and, said: “Higginbottom, 
can you draw up an agricultural scheme 
for my state?” He gave me a special 
train. There were a motor car and saddle 
horses and bullock cars. There were 
officers with maps and all the particulars 
of the state. I spent three weeks at it. I 
came back and was entertained in his 
guest house and drew up my scheme. 
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Then he said, “Who is going to carry out 
this scheme?” I said: “You have 750,000 
acres of land, which, if it were in the 
corn belt of America would be worth any- 
where from $150 to $300 per acre. It isn’t 
returning you four cents an acre. You 
go to the British Government and get the 
best man they have.” He pointed out that 
owing to the war every man in the British 
service was over-loaded. 

So he said, “Why can’t you take it up?” 
I objected and told him I couldn’t. Finally 
we came to an agreement by which I gave 
ten weeks out of each year to helping him 
in his state. I have a budget of $200,000" 
a year. Associated with me now are three 
American agricultural missionaries, and 
fifty or sixty Indian assistants who have 
been ‘trained in agriculture. 

When I read the General Education 
Board’s Report of what had happened in 
the southern states of America I said: 
“Here is something that will help India.” 
I had years of argument with the British 


HE darker races of the world con- 

stitute about one-eighth of the pop- 

ulation of our planet. About 10,- 
000,000 of them are in North America; 
between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 in South 
America; about 150,000,000 are in Africa 
and the isles of the sea. Their relation, 
therefore, to world evangelization; the 
possibilites of the North American Ne- 
groes who rest within the bosom of the 
most progressive of the great Christian 
nations; the contribution these black peo- 
ples may make to the Kingdom, and the 
great responsibility of our own country to 
give those 10,000,000 full economic, educa- 
tional, religious and civic opportunities for 
development, to train and commission and 
send them forth as ambassadors of the 
Prince of Peace, to show by example that 
the Christian religion has power to ad- 
just the relations between races where 
there are great conflicts of interest—these 
are matters of far-reaching consequence 
to all of our problems of world evan- 
gelization in this era when the nations 
are in commotion as they have never been 
before. The dark people have contribu- 
tions to make to the Kingdom. 

To make such contributions these 
darker peoples need a racial, a group 
leadership. It is a well-known fact in 
psychology, which the more thoughtful 
of the Negro people realize, that, while 
welcoming thé help of their more mature 
brothers of other nations, each race must 
have leadership developed from within 
if it is to make its contribution. 

Where is this leadership to come from? 
Where are the greatest possibilities of 
this leadership? It will probably come 
first from the ten millions of Negroes in 
North America, if they are given the 
opportunity to develop. They have in- 
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Government in India, telling them what 
we should do for rural education in 
India. They said, “It is impossible to do 
anything.” This General Education 
3oard’s Report showed me the way out, 
also the American bulletins from the 
Philippine Islands and from the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

I distributed this literature among all 
government officials, from the Viceroy 
down. After about three years, the Im- 
perial Adviser to the government of India 
arose at a science conference in Luck- 
now, with the General Education Board's 
Report in his hand, and said to this group 
of scientists: “Gentlemen, I have found 
a way out. We can have a system of 
rural education in India which will help 
India.” 

The government called me, with others, 
to a conference in Simla to draw up 
schemes. The men who rode in the train 
with me said that it couldn’t be done. I 
didn’t talk; I handed them the bulletin of 


Black Millions’ 
By GEORGE E. HAYNES 


creased in number in the last fifty years 
under the trying conditions following 
emancipation. They have increased in 
economic wealth. Their educational 
progress in these fifty years is shown by 
a decrease of illiteracy from ninety-five 
to thirty per cent. Their greatest prog- 
ress has been in their religious life and 
organization. Their churches are their 
very life blood. They find their greatest 
self-expression in their religious organi- 
zation. Nearly five million; or, fifty out 
of every one hundred, are enrolled in 
church membership, and whatever may 
be said to the contrary, they have a 
wealth of emotion, they have advanced in 
ethical standards, in moral power and in 
spiritual vision in leadership. 

Finally, America must give the chance 
for the recruiting, the developing and the 
commissioning of these millions, that they 
may go forth to their black brothers 
throughout the world. They need and 
they want full economic opportunities in 
American life. During the war their ex- 
ceptional advantages and opportunities in 
less restricted occupations were registered 
in the fact that this year their educa- 
tional institutions, practically all of which 
are missionary institutions, are over- 
crowded and hundreds have been turned 
away. They want protection of home and 
life and property. Consecration to mis- 
sionary tasks matures only in homes and 
communities where life and property are 
secure for even the lowliest. Consecra- 
tion to great tasks, sincerity, truthful ut- 
terances—these grow only in the midst of 
of people who feel truly free to partici- 
pate in all the common affairs of com- 
munity life. Only by such participation 
can the Negro students go into our col- 
leges and out to the world, examples of 
what America has to offer to the darker 
peoples of the world. Therein lies their 


what is being done for schools in the 
Philippine Islands. The next morning 
one of the men, who was an old canny 
Scot, said: “Higginbottom, I will vote 
your way today,” and he did. 

Today there are agricultural high 
schools in every province of India and 
the government is pledged to multiply 
them. 

In talking things over with Lord 
Chelmsford, the latter said: “Now look 
here, Higginbottom, on that missionary 
farm you can’t do very much, but with 
your American background and with 
what has gone on in the American pos- 
sessions, you can help India mightily if 
you will draw out a course of instruction 
for demonstrators and county agents, and 
if you can develop a system of rural edu- 
cation suited to the needs of India.” For 
that we need a Hampton Institute, and I 
am now enjoying a furlough at home try- 
ing to raise $2,000,000 for that little bit of 
a job. 


greatest opportunity and one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest contributions to world ad- 
justment of racial classes and racial dis- 
criminations. 

It has been said that Christianity must 
answer the question whether there shall 
be a war between the races worse than 
that just closing on the European conti- 
nent. These black boys and girls from 
the schools and colleges of America will 
go forth as the mediators, having ex- 
perienced, in their own lives and in their 
own experiences in co-operation with our 
white brethren, the power of Jesus Christ 
to mould together all men, of whatever 
race or color. 

Yonder lies Africa. Beginning at 
Cairo, coming down toward Caconda near 
the heart of Africa and beginning at Cape 
Town and going up to the great copper 
region, there is a steamship line. Begin- 
ning on the west coast at Gandiolle, reach- 
ing over toward it there is soon to be 
completed another line to Caconda. On 
the east side from Dar-se-Salaam to Ca- 
conda, there is another line going east 
and west. There in the heart of Africa, 
will be a cross of railroads and steam- 
boat travel that will decide the future of 
the black millions of Africa. The ques- 
tion that you and I as Christians in North 
America must answer is whether that is 
going to mean a cross of crucifixion, or 
whether it is going to mean evangeliza- 
tion and uplift for those millions and ad- 
vancement that they may make their con- 
tribution to the Kingdom of God. 

Fifty-seven years ago the Negroes of 
North America were emancipated from 
chattel slavery. Today we ask that the 
other barriers—economic, educational- so- 
cial, civic and religious—be removed, that 
we may go forth and claim our birthright 
of privilege to lead the black millions 
in the ranks of the Prince of Peace. 
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Students of the World in a Common Task 


MONG the most impressive periods 
4Aof the convention were those given 
to representatives of the students of 
other nations. It has been difficult to se- 
lect from these earnest and persuasive 
statements the few here presented. 

As Dr. Mott remarked in introducing 
M. Maury, the use of French in his speech 
was a welcome sound to many who have 
recently been overseas, though we suspect 
a smaller proportion really understood 
what he said than would be willing to ad- 
mit it. Anticipating such difficulty, M. 
Maury had thoughtfully arranged for the 
address to be printed in English and cir- 
culated among the delegates. 


The French Universities in 
the War 
By PIERRE MAURY 


I l is of a special part of the people of 
France of whom you expect me to 
speak—of the students of the universities. 
During the war all these young students 
did not separate themselves from the 
mass of our people, and they do not wish 
now to be regarded as distinct from 
them. Stirred from the start by a great 
impulse of enthusiasm, they drew them- 
selves with the rest into the defence of 
the nation and lived in complete fellow- 
ship with all during the long ordeal of 
solitude, of suffering, and of obscure 
death. In the mud of the trenches as 
well as in the elation of the attack they 
have been shoulder to shoulder with the 
most humble, the most ignorant. They 
have become acquainted with all that 
is great in the soul of the people, and for 
most of them certainly the most profound 
experience has been the forgetting of 
class distinctions and class pride, the will- 
ingness to enter into fellowship with the 
throng, and the experiencing of a love for 
that throng. Many remained private sol- 
diers during the entire war; I know of 
some who even refused to become officers 
in order to continue in more constant con- 
tact with their comrades from among the 
common people, and I know that the so- 
cial unrest foreign to so many young peo- 
ple of our middle or intellectual classes 
before the war is now in countless in- 
stances the chief manifestation of their 
spiritual life. I have been unable to ob- 
tain complete statistics of the losses of 
the French universities, but I do not be- 
lieve that I am exaggerating in affirming 
that more than one-fourth of our students 
did not return from the war. I can cite 
only one definite instance, that of L’Ecole 
Normale Supérieure of Paris, the highest 
institution of learning in France, which 
has given our country the flower of its in- 
tellectual leadership. Of the approximately 
five hundred men who attended this insti- 
tution between the years 1908 and 1917, 
146 have been killed; of the classes of 
1914, 1915 and 1916, 161 went to the front, 
81 were killed or reported missing, 64 
were wounded, and 18 taken prisoners. 
You will understand by these simple fig- 
ures something of the heroism of our uni- 
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versity students, and you will form a con- 
ception of the irreparable losses which 
these frightful sacrifices have inflicted in 
the ranks of the leaders of thought in 
France and even throughout the world. 

And now, turning our gaze from the 
compelling vision of the dead of France, 
let us look to the present and the future 
of my country and in particular of our 
Student Movement. Our chief impressions 
are those of disorder, of chaos, of anxiety 
mingled nevertheless with confident hope, 
and of responsibility. France is issuing 
from the war exhausted, to all appear- 
ances materially ruined, socially distracted, 
spiritually irresolute. 

On the decision to be made by the youth 
of France depends the very destinies of 
the nation. And that is why we feel that 
our responsibilities are heavy and terrible. 
For we know very well that neither in 
ultramontanism nor in Bolshevism is to be 
found the force that is indispensable if 
our land is to accomplish its mission. The 
only salvation is the teaching of Jesus, in 
the life of the Master of Galilee, in the 
death of Him crucified on Golgotha. 

In France He is the Great Unknown; 
too many traditions have hidden His face; 
too many misconceptions have made Him 
an object of indifference. To the limit of 
our strength we want to bear Him, His 
message of deliverance, to all our com- 
rades in the universities and through 
them to the entire nation. We know. full 
well that martial glory, the prestige of 
victory, will not suffice to brighten our fu- 
ture. We dream of a France that shall 
be as admirable in the discipleship of Jes- 
us Christ as it has been in the service of 
humanity. 


The British Call to Battle 
By R. G. MACDONALD 


A‘ the outbreak of war, practically all 
the able-bodied men of military age in 
the British universities and colleges gladly 
volunteered for war service, not out of 
any love of war, because many of them 
hated it intensely, nor from any sense of 
sacrifice, but in response to a great chal- 
lenge to our generation to stake its all for 
freedom and humanity. 

We are proud that our student genera- 
tion, when tested more severely than any 
other generation in our history, has not 
been found wanting. Equally proud, too, 
are we that our brothers and sisters 
throughout the Empire, in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and no less in India, 
stood the test equally with us. May our 
right hand forget its cunning if we ever 
forget their incalculable service and in- 
comparable sacrifice. We rejoice, too, in 
the sure knowledge that the universities 
and the colleges of America were pre- 
pared to sacrifice themselves to the ut- 
most, and in the belief that as our rich- 
est and best blood has flowed in one great 
redemptive stream, so it has made us one 
in love and understanding and in common 
service of humanity as never before. 


It was only when we got back to our 
college field last year that we began to 
realize how great was the cost of victory. 
If five per cent of our manhood fell in 
war, at least ten to fifteen per cent of our 
students gave their lives in battle. It is 
not mere sentiment, but a sober reality 
that these men were the noblest souls and 
choicest spirits and richest minds among 
us all. Men like Rupert Brooke and 
Donald Hankey were enshrined most 
sacredly in our hearts. Desperately do 
we need them at a time like this. We are 
indeed a lonely generation for we are 
faced with the most stupendous task ever 
given to British students. At the end of 
the war we find ourselves responsible 
for the welfare of one-quarter of the 
races of the world. With a wealth of 
opportunities, with a stupendous load of 
responsibilities, we find that we have to 
fulfill that responsibility in a new way. 


In a furnace of fire we have discovered, 
it has been burned in upon our souls, 
that there is only one foundation—Jesus 
Christ. Most surely shall we betray our 
glorious dead and be guilty of their blood 
if we do not now live for what they died; 
if we do not build on it one sure and last- 
ing foundation for that new world for 
which they gave their lives so gladly. To 
do this means turning our backs upon all 
that the world counts as success and to 
become, like foundation stones, hidden— 
our lives hidden with trust in God. 


We have an impossible task, given us, 
we believe, by God. We are faced in 
some measure by the same temptations 
that confronted Christ in His early min- 
istry. We can command the stones and 
make them bread for the peoples who 
have been entrusted to us. We can de- 
velop their mineral wealth and material 
resources and industrial power to relieve 
them of poverty and starvation, but what 
they want is life, the living word of God, 
the redemptive power of Jesus Christ, 
sonship with God the Father. 

Again, we can come to them as from 
superior heights, full of pride in our posi- 
tion and prestige and power. But, we 
shall fail utterly unless in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ we go to them as one of 
them, to love and understand and serve 
them to our utmost power; to receive 
most gladly the great gifts, greatest of all, 
their love, which they would give to us. 
And so, too, we may go to bring to them 
our Western culture, our education, our 
material resources, trusting in our organ- 
izing power. 

What they want is Christ. A promi- 
nent, non-Christian Indian editor, as 
quoted by that great statesman and leader 
of India, K. T. Paul, says, “We want 
Christ, not Christianity, for Christianity 
is the religion of the rulers. We want 
Christ because he alone can release the 
constructive forces of India.”. And K. T. 
Paul himself, addressing us at Swanwick 
last summer, said: “There is nothing the 
West can give to us which we cannot do 
without, except Jesus Christ.” 

What we are beginning to realize is 
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that what we have got to bring is the 
living Christ in us. At our executive 
meeting in September, we were conscious 
of the presence and the power of Jesus 
Christ in a way that I have never known, 
of His challenge to us to a much greater 
battle than we have yet given ourselves 
to. It was as if He spoke to us Him- 
self. That challenge has since gone out to 
our British colleges and has awakened 
a great response and a large dedication 
of life. 


“The world is at a crisis when we be- 
lieve Christians must attack or fall.” So- 
ciety has to be re-ordered through Christ. 
Men have the power to do it. The foun- 
dations of society are wrong because the 
relations between man and man are 
wrong. We have failed to be Christians. 
Jesus told us to love one another, but as 
a plain matter of fact, we do not love 
one another. 


If we did, war would be at once con- 
demned and certain social conditions 
would not be tolerated. We are convinced 
that if men pray, looking at society with 
the eyes of Jesus, they must make great 
changes in its structure. Would He tol- 
erate the system under which our fellows 
live and work, a system which robs so 
many of them of their birthright, of joy 
and freedom? We must study and think 
out these problems and, at any cost, act 
on what we believe to be right. We are 
finding that obedience to Jesus Christ 
gives a power to live a life which is 
brimful of reality, life and hope. Nothing 
else can satisfy us now. We know that 
the spiritual power of Jesus Christ in us 
is greater than the power of evil; there- 
fore, we believe that the Kingdom of 
God is coming in this world. We stand 
with him and with all who serve Him 
down the centuries in the battle for His 
Kingdom. 


We have, in working with students of 
other nations and races, a unity in Christ 
which overcomes prejudice and enriches 
the common life. Before God and in 
Christ we are all one. We are convinced 
that this unity is the only sure hope of 
peace and of the true development of 
nations. Now is the time to do all in our 
power to create a public opinion that will 
constrain statesmen to act on this be- 
lief. We feel that the divisions of the 
Church in our country are no longer tol- 
erable because they have obscured that 
unity in Christ which we know to be 
more real than our differences. We 
ask for instant and courageous action. 
We want to serve a Church which stands 
as one in fearless love of truth. 


The issue is a straight fight with the 
power of evil. Only in and through hu- 
man lives can the power of God become 
effective. We are called to face sacrifice, 
apparent failure and distrust of body and 
soul for the joy of the triumph of Jesus 
Christ in the lives of our fellow men and 
women. We ask you to search out the 
truth and in obedience to it to take your 
side in the battle. We appeal to you 
with great confidence. We need your 
co-operation and your fellowship more 
desperately than I can say. Christ calls 
vou and I feel sure that you will not 
fail in responding to this call of battle. 


China the Golden Opportunity 
By P. C. JAMES YEN 


is a superior privilege to speak on 
behalf of one-fourth of the human 
race, but what a responsibility! Have 
you ever wondered why China alone has 
been preserved throughout all these cen- 
turies, while other great republics and 
empires of even noble history have fallen 
and gone? Have you ever wondered why 
China should alone be the most populous 
nation on the face of the globe? Have 
you ever wondered why China alone 
should be blessed with well-nigh an inex- 
haustible amount of natural resources? 
Instinctively we say to ourselves, there 
must be a reason, there must be a pur- 
pose behind it all. If we do not agree 
with Hegel that there is no God, only 
mobile cosmic ether, or with other philos- 
ophers who maintain that this universe 
came into being through some great first 
cause; and if we believe, on the other 
hand, that there is a God, and that this 
God has created for a purpose everything 
in the universe, from the minutest cell 
to the largest planet, then how can 
we reasonably imagine that God has given 
to China all that immense treasure, that 
great population, that vast resource, with- 
out a purpose? 

I firmly believe that God has at heart a 
great mission for China to perform. He 
has preserved her through all the cen- 
turies, endowed her with all these vast 
resources, in order that she may be to the 
800,000,000 Eastern peoples what the 
Israelites of old were to the whole Gen- 
tile world. That is my vision, fellow 
students, of the coming China. China in 
the past has been the center of great 
civilization to the Eastern people. In the 
future, she is destined by God to be the 
prophet of Christian truth. Such a great 
past deserves a great future. 

But, you say, what a great contrast 
between the China of my vision and the 
real China of today. Indeed, the contrast 
seems so overwhelming, so discouraging 
that one has reason to doubt one’s vision. 
Our vision of China tomorrow should not 
blind us to the realities of the China of 
today. We of China have foes without 
and foes within. _We are daily menaced 
by the external aggression of militaristic 
power. From within, we have not only 
to battle against the poverty, the igno- 
rance, the superstition, the darkness, the 
illiteracy of the masses of our people, but 
we have also to contend with the corrup- 
tion, the unscrupulousness, the black- 
heartedness of our officials. 

Friends, this morning the question that 
concerns us is not whether God has ambi- 
tion for China, or not. We know that 
He has. The question that concerns us 
is whether there is a deliverance for China 
from her present situation. Confucianism 
cannot do it. Buddhism cannot do it. 
Taoism cannot do it. The history of a 
religion is the judgment of a religion. 
The history of Chinese religions is the 
judgment of Chinese religions. After 
twenty-five centuries of these three relig- 
ions, we find the largest, richest, most 
virile nation on earth lying helpless at the 
mercy of the world. But there is one 


great religion and that is the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and Christ is the deliverer 
who can save China from her present 
situation. 

His religion has already proved its 
efficacy, its dynamic power in the regen- 
eration, in the uplift of our people. The 
Chinese people may be blind, may be 
prejudiced against the missionaries and 
their teachings, but they cannot be blind 
to the many blessings which the religion 
of the latter has conferred upon our people. 


There is today in China a religious, a 
spiritual revolution being waged through- 
out all the provinces. Idols, thousands 
upon thousands, have been burned, tem- 
ples have been converted into schools, 
priests and Buddhists have been driven 
out of their temples, even the indisputable 
time-honored right of Confucianism as 
the state religion has been disputed 
and questioned in the national assembly. 
This religious revolution we are today 
having in China is, I believe, the most 
fundamental, the most significant of all 
our revolutions. The outcome will de- 
termine the future destiny of our nation, 
nay, the future destiny of the entire 
world. Of all non-Christian nations, 
China alone possesses the greatest poten- 
tial forces for the making of a great 
power. 


Dr. Mott has said that China and the 
world is in a plastic condition. She is 
not yet crystallized or set. It is largely 
for Christianity to say whether she shall 
be put in Christian, or militaristic, or 
materialistic mould. Nay, it is for you, 
Christian men and Christian women of 
western lands, not to say only, but to 
determine whether the coming, rising 
China will be to the world an eternal, 
golden blessing to fulfill God’s mission for 
her to the whole world, or whether she 
will to the world be a yellow peril. 


Not Arms; But Christ 
By H. M. SEIN 


ERHAPS as you look at me, you 

think I am a poor specimen of a 
Mexican, more of an Irishman. But 
I am a Mexican and perhaps the idea 
that you have conceived in your mind of 
a Mexican is the one that most of the 
newspapers have given you. For me to 
be a Mexican to you this morning I would 
have to appear in a big sombrero with old 
clothes, a dagger or a big knife drawn 
across my teeth, a gun in one hand and_ 
a bottle of booze in the other. I plead 
with you this morning, ladies and gentle- 
men, for a clear understanding of the 
Mexican problem and the Mexican people 
and their country, for a clear understand- 
ing of the situation and of the relations 
that should exist between Mexico and the 
United States. 


Just let me give you this: We must not 
swallow the facts or the statements of 
the newspapers wholesale and then say 
that the Mexicans are nothing but ban- 
dits, thieves, robbers and all that they 
need is machine guns—“Let’s go down 
and shoot them, clean them up!” I be- 
lieve that we should respect the Mexican 
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they are weak, and be- 
they are worthy of the gospel of 
Christ. If they are not, then the 
gospel of Jesus Christ has failed. But 
Christ has not failed. We must establish 
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America the fibres of 
strength, union, co-opera 
tion and the spirit of Christ. 
We need the Y. M. C. A. 
There is a challenge for the 
men. We need all these 
Movements that will bring 
about friendly relations be- 
tween Mexico and the 
United States. 
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We glory in statistics; they in sacrifice. 
writers and are shedding ink; 
and are shedding blood.—S. M. Zwemer. 

When we used to sing our war song, we promised that 
we wouldn't come back until it was 
It isn’t over, over there, and it isn’t over, over here.— 
Charles R. Brown. 

If His cross is real to me, it must be an experience and 
not merely a memory.— James I. Vance. 

There are less than 10,000 missionary effectives at the 
front today over the world from these two countries.— 


J. Campbell White. 


cultural regions. They have literally 
sucked the life out of the Mexican In- 
dians in labor; then left the country in a 
worse condition than that in which they 
found it. They have misrepresented the 
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We use type- 
they are enduring hardness 


“over, over there.” 





But, mark thizs other statement: I 
could net quote to you one incident in 
which an American missionary has been 
molested by the people of any of the fac- 
tions in my country. The American mis- 
sionary is a friend of the 
Mexicans. 

Every American who 
knows the Mexican peon or 
the Mexican of any class, 
loves him, because he finds 
in him wonderful possibili- 
ties. They are worthy of 
the gospel of Christ. Let 
me close by saying this: 
We as Christians must do 
something very practical to 
bring about the interna- 
tionalization of Christianity. 
One thing we can do and 
do it right now and do it in 
the convention and do it 
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have drastic action in 
Mexico by the United States 
armies. Let us be patient. 


Jesus never gave a little answer to a big question.— 


George W. Truett. 
You will 
threaten it by killing off the undesirables.—James ]. Vance. 
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vocabulary all terms of con- 
tempt, all terms that stir up 
racial contempt and hatred. 
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1 am very optimistic of the Let us cut out all these 
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o have better brothers in sponsible for the greatest 
Mexico of your type. -gift that can come to their 

America has been misrepresented in true democratic ideal. They have mis- manhood, the gospel of Christ. We have 


Mexico by the men who have gone down 
there to exploit the mines, the oil wells, 
the oil fields, the copper regions, the agri- 


represented this fine fibre of Americanism 
of Christ that I have experienced in my 
seven years in this country. 


UP TO JANUARY 1. 1919. 


to look up to you, our big brother of the 
North, for the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Will you fail in coming to us with it? 
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EDITORIAL 


What Shall We Do 


E cannot remind ourselves too fre- 
WV quently that we are living ina new 

world; the nineteenth century end- 
ed, not with 1900, but with 1914, and the 
past five years have been the birth pangs 
of the twentieth century. Our lives have 
spanned one of the most fateful transi- 
tion periods in history and none of us 
has yet fully realized the difference 
between the world of 1920 and the one 
into which we were born. Two things 
among others stand out with great dis- 
tinctness. In the first place, the world 
as a whole must be made over. The 
greatly strengthened national spirit must 
become unselfish, the new liberal and rad- 
ical programs of reconstruction must be 
faced fairly and the best in each adopted. 
A radical change must take place in the 
spirit and the machinery of our industrial 
order and an international order must be 
developed which will make impossible a 
recurrence of the tragedy of 1914. Our 
programs to meet these problems must be 
on a world scale. Any plan which is lim- 
ited by national boundaries is born of 
blindness to the fundamental fact of the 
twentieth century. 

In the second place, there is in our col- 
leges a great tide of idealism. It is some- 
times diluted, it is often misdirected, and 
to alarmed conservatives it frequently 
smacks strongly of Bolshevism. But that 
it is there no one can doubt who knows 
our campuses or who has read the results 
of the recent vote on the League of Na- 
tions. The present problem of our Chris- 
tian Student Movement is to help direct 
this student idealism into the channels 
which most effectively aid in bringing 
about the needed transformation of our 
twentieth century world. 

At the dawn of this new age we need a 
great rebirth and an unprecedented ex- 
pansion of the missionary enterprise. 
The slogan adopted by the leaders in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
“The Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation,” must be given fresh signifi- 
cance and content and adopted as the 
motto of the men of 1920. We must 
evangelize individuals, for only out of 
transformed individuals can the new 
world be made, and the transforma- 
tion of individuals is the goal of the new 
world. We must, however, evangelize 
the national spirit, international and in- 
terracial contacts, industry, commerce, 
and interclass relationships. If we do 
not, our twentieth century is foredoomed 
to tragedy. The motto so prominent at 
Des Moines is the hope of our generation. 

To the realization of this watchword we 
must see that men who are going into in- 
dustry, the law, transportation, the con- 
sular service, and foreign commerce rec- 
ognize in these professions a pioneer field 
for the incarnation of the spirit of Christ. 
These lines of human endeavor must be 
“evangelized,” in the true sense of that 
term, if our generation is to prove true 
to its task. 

As never before, moreover, the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 


With Des Moines? 


sions is needed. We must see the full 
content of our missionary message, but 
we must also have an unprecedented out- 
pouring of the lives of men who are 
willing to incorporate it in self-sacrific- 
ing Christian leadership in every corner 
of the globe. The line between home and 
foreign missions must be erased by ob- 
literating the disparity between the pro- 
portion of Christian leaders here and in 
other lands. 

Such a missionary movement of stu- 
dents is logically a part of our general 
Christian Student Movement and the two 
must be tied up even more closely with 
each other. As long as men’s minds work 
as they do, however, there is a place for 
a separate organization and the Student 
Volunteer Movement needs strengthening 
as never before. 

In the light of the imperative need for 
a greatly expanded missionary enterprise 
in our colleges the Des Moines Conven- 
tion came at a most oppertune time and 
upon the delegates who were present at 
it there rests a unique responsibility. The 
fate of the twentieth century is in no 
small degree in their hands. Each col- 
lege must adopt its own follow-up pro- 
gram, but the following general principles 
may be of help: 

In the first place, we must, as far as 
possible, lead every man to see the big- 
ness, the timeliness and the full signifi- 
cance of the missionary program. Too 
many view it as an enterprise for well- 
meaning but futile aged ladies and un- 
representative, second-rate men. By the 
proper kind of addresses, mission study 
classes, articles in the college paper and 
curriculum courses, we must see that our 
entire student generation becomes enthu- 


missionaries to a particular board for 
some particular field and underwrite at 
least a part of the financial obligation in- 
volved. 

In the last place, we must give ourselves 
much to prayer. The delegation might 
well meet daily for united intercession, 
for only through prayer can our visions 
be realized. 

The Des Moines Convention should lead 
to a new burst of missionary interest in 
our colleges and universities and there 
should arise new seers and prophets— 
men who will take the places of those 
leaders who are soon to pass from our 
midst, men who will interpret through 
sacrifice and searching word the spirit 
and message of the unchanging Christ to 
our changing twentieth century. 


A Student’s Note Book 


Among the Chinese delegates at the 
Volunteer Convention was the daughter 
of Ding Li Mei, the founder of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement of China. 


In the Korean delegation were the son 
and daughter of Yun Chi Ho, a promi- 
nent Christian leader in Seoul. 


Africa was represented by a Kaffir, a 
Liberian and a delegate from Sierra 
Leon; these, with other African delegates, 
have filed an urgent appeal with the 
World’s Student Christian Federation for 
help in organizing an African Student 
Union. 


Many remarked on the presence at the 
convention of the sons or daughters of 
several of the prime movers in founding 
and promoting the work of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Dr. Mott, Mr. 
Wilder, Dr. Speer and Dr. Stevenson had 
one or more of their sons or daughters 
with them as delegates. 


The finance session of the Des Moines 


siastically and intelligently committed to @Convention resulted in pledges for $48,- 


the missionary enterprise. 

In the next place, we must lead a large 
proportion of the strongest men on our 
campuses to give their lives for mission- 
ary service. The missionary output of 
our colleges must be doubled and trebled. 
Our ablest men must be definitely ap- 
proached, not once or twice, but until 
they have really faced up to the issue. 
The missionary program must not be en- 
trusted to weaklings or men of mediocre 
ability. We must undertake careful and 
prolonged campaigns of personal work, 
and in some instances we will wish to 
plan to devote several days of special 
meetings to the presentation of missions 
as a life work to our entire student body. 
We will need, of course, to see that men 
commit themselves definitely to God 
through Christ. Only men who have a 
message born out of personal experience 
are fit to be missionaries. A general de- 
sire to help socially is no substitute for 
a personal knowledge of God. 

In the third place, we must adopt great- 
ly enlarged financial programs. Every 
college should tie up to some specific piece 
of work on the mission field and support, 
as so many are already doing, one or 
more of its graduates abroad. Some may 
wish to take over the supplying of the 


900 for each of the four years ahead. 
Dr. Mott announced that this was about 
sixty per cent more than the amount 
pledged at Kansas City, although the at- 
tendance was only about twenty per cent 
more. 


During the Des Moines Convention 
there were several meetings of the Com- 
mittee of Nine. This harmless label be- 
longs to the group authorized by the 
Detroit Convention to study the various 
proposals for making the Student Move- 
ment more democratic. It is expected 
that a report will be made in the near 
future. Roy John is chairman of this 
committee and H. L. Seamans vice chair- 
man. 


The Rock Island Railroad had per- 
fected careful plans for despatching 
eight special trains to Chicago on the 
closing Sunday night. These were to 
follow the regular train. To avoid con- 
fusion delegates were urged not to come 
to the station more than fifteen minutes 
before their special was scheduled to 
leave. But for the first time in two 
months the regular train was nearly an 
hour late! Before the first special left 
the whole eastern delegation appeared to 
be holding a session in the station, with 
several overflow meetings on the plat- 
form. Once started, however, the rail- 
road officials handled the crowd with 
commendable dispatch. 
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News and Views 


Wandering through the exhibit at Des 
Moines, startling facts met one at every 


turn. No poster was more encouraging 
and surprising than 

$266,203 one showing the con- 
303.300 tribution made by the 
$303, students of North 
America to the mis- 

sionary enterprise last year. Many be- 


lieved that students had done their share 
by their magnificent gift to the war work 
campaigns; many even who had worked 
hard on the financial part of the World 
Fellowship Campaign doubted if the re- 
sults would show any reward for their 
efforts. The following figures, however, 
showing the gifts of the past two years, 
give no uncertain response: 


| eee TP $266,203 
SPE ctesetvaseesas 303,300 





An increase of $40,000 in such a year 
as last year is no small achievement. Un- 
questionably it is the result of the effort 
to interest colleges in concrete projects. 
So many reports have already come of 
advance steps in this direction that it does 
not require imagination to foresee that 
the present year will indicate that this 
movement to link our colleges and uni- 
versities with the Christian task in other 
lands is steadily gathering momentum. 
The day has passed when the interests 

college men were bounded by the 
campus and the foot- 
ball field. This was 
never more impressive- 
ly shown than by the 
referendum vote on 
the peace treaty which was taken on Jan- 
uary 13th, in which not less than 410 col- 
leges participated. The vote was on the 
following propositions : 


of 


Ratifying the 
Peace Treaty 


I. I favor the ratification of the league 
and treaty, without reservations or amend- 
ments. 


II. I am opposed to the ratification of 
the league and treaty in any form. 


III. I favor the ratification of the treaty, 
but only with the Lodge reservations. 


IV. I favor a compromise between the 
Lodge and the Democratic reservations in 
order to facilitate the ratification. 


The results show an overwhelming ma- 
jority in favor of the treaty, either with- 
out reservations or (under proposition IV) 
for a compromise in order to facilitate 
ratification. The total vote was distributed 
as follows: In favor of proposition L, 
37,444; proposition II., 11,559; proposition 
III., 21,161; proposition IV., 44,809. 


This movement was instituted by the 
editorial staffs of the Yale Daily News, the 
Harvard Crimson, the Daily Princetonian 
and the Columbia Spectator, and aroused 
much enthusiasm throughout the country 
as is evidenced by the number of votes 
cast. Ex-President Taft, Senator Lodge 
and Senator Hitchcock gave their support 
and expressed the belief that the result 
of the voting would be of considerable 
effect. 
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In speaking of a delegation from a 
Normal School in Illinois, the traveling 
secretary said “most of the money came 
from the _ churches, 
which expect full re- 
ports from the. dele- 
gates.” This is one in- 
stance out of a great 
many which might be named. The Des 
Moines Convention has brought out much 
real co-operation between the Associa- 
tions and the local churches. The will- 
ingness of the churches to raise consider- 
able sums of money to make possible the 
attendance of students at the convention 
cannot fail to be received with warm ap- 
preciation on the part of the students. 
The eagerness of these churches to re- 
ceive reports from the delegates gives the 
students an opportunity of expressing 
this appreciation. This service, we pre- 
dict, will strengthen the ties between the 
Associations and the churches in many 
college communities, and should prove 
a helpful factor in working out harmoni- 
ous programs of all Christian agencies in 
such communities. 


Churches Back 
of Delegations 


Word comes from Ohio that the in- 
spiration of the convention has paved the 
way for large attendance at the meetings 


of the Northern Ohio 

Facsimiles of and Southern Ohio 
7 Volunteer Unions soon 

Des Moines to be held. In many 
states these conven- 


tions will give those students who wished 
to go to Des Moines but were unable to 
do so an opportunity of getting the mes- 
sage of Des Moines. They will un- 
doubtedly be seized upon by those who 
were fortunate enough to go to Des 
Moines as an opportunity for passing on 
the inspiration of the convention. 


One state secretary writes that most 
significant to him was the feeling of state 
unity brought about among the delegates 

from his state. Doubt- 


Christian less other traveling 
state secretaries would 
Cement report this same happy 


result. All who at- 
tended must have rejoiced in the feeling 
of unity among the students present. It 
is an equal gain for the students of each 
state and section to be united in such a 
convention and be bound together through 
the common experience. We need not 
list here the benefits of a unified spirit in 
Associations of any state, but all will 
recognize its value. 





THE 


LARGEST DELFEGATION—FROM THE 


Foreign Students at the 
Convention 


OR the first time in the history of the 

Student Volunteer Movement four 
hundred delegates from forty nations par- 
ticipated in the great quadrennial con- 
vention. They occupied the first eight 
rows of seats across the Coliseum, eager- 
ly taking in every word of the inspiring 
messages from the platform. Their pres- 
ence was at once a stimulus and a re- 
straint upon every speaker; unconscious- 
ly they exercised a censorship over the 
addresses which resulted in the notable 
absence of all references or remarks that 
might offend the sensitive nature of 
future leaders of other lands and races. 
Good fellowship prevailed in this fasci- 
nating international group throughout the 
days of the Convention, and many were 
the expressions of heartfelt gratitude to 
the American and Canadian delegates and 
speakers for their uniform friendliness 
and courtesy. 


Under the auspices of the Chinese 
Students’ Christian Association one hun- 
dred and fifty students from China 
lunched and dined together and con- 
ducted three remarkable sessions on the 
needs and problems of their country. 
Likewise, sixty Japanese delegates held 
special conferences—one result of which 
was an effort to raise funds to purchase 
books for Japanese pastors in Japan. 
The discussion brought out the fact that 
Christian ministers in Japan are virtually 
penalized by the failure of American 
missionary societies to provide sufficient 
funds with which to obtain books and to 
educate the children. Delightful fellow- 
ship was enjoyed by fifteen Korean dele- 
gates and on one occasion a number of 
them dined with the. Japanese delegation. 
Eighteen Filipino students became en- 
enthusiastic over the evangelization of 
the Islands and also called attention to 
a needy condition prevailing among some 
of their countrymen in the United States. 
Unexampled unity characterized the 
Latin-American delegation; from Argen- 
tina and Brazil, Chile and Peru, Bolivia, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Venezuela, Mexico 
and Honduras they came together and 
unanimously adopted a constitution of 
the Latin-American Students’ Christian 
Union in the United States. Thirteen 
delegates from Mexico dedicated their 
lives to Christian service among their 
people. 


Students from Africa, India, Siam, 
Armenia, Russia, France, Italy, Portugal 
and other countries assembled twice for 
international fellowship. Expressions of 
gratitude and appreciation have been re- 
ceived from practically all of the for- 
eign delegates, and it is safe to predict 
far-reaching results from this great in- 
ternational convention. 


Cc. D. Hurrey. 
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The Student Volunteer Band 


Its Power and Purpose 


By WILBERT B. SMITH 


HERE are probably as many con- 
ceptions of the Student Volunteer 
Band as there are bands. It is over- 
organized, under-organized, not organized 
at all; sometimes it is large, sometimes 
small. In some institutions it has more 
form than any other Christian organiza- 
tion; in others it is unknown. The more 
one sees of these bands, the more convinced 
one becomes that the secret of usefulness 
lies not in form of organization, the num- 
ber of members, or prominence in campus 
activities. Vitality, not formality, is the 
test of the Volunteer Band, and vitality 
is a matter of personal relationship be- 
tween the individual Student Volunteer 
and the Source of Life. If the Student 
Volunteer Band stands for anything, it 
stands for reality in religious life; its 
members must be dominated by the spirit 
of their Lord, by passionate compas- 
sion for other people. They must be in 
dead earnest about their Father’s busi- 
ness, subordinating everything to the en- 
terprise in which they have enlisted. 
They must cease to preach by word of 
mouth and begin to practise their mis- 
sionary career immediately. The power 
of example is nowhere better seen. “You 
ought to go,” may be true, but it has no 
power: “Let’s go,” may be unreason- 
able, but is irresistible. 

The purpose of the Volunteer Band is 
to enlist students in a fighting program— 
world-wide, inclusive of all human inter- 
ests and problems—demanding the utter 
devotion of all one’s powers, and when 
they are found inadequate, then calling 
upon God unceasingly for help. Draft 
men may fight well, but they are not con- 
tageous; they do not call out reinforce- 
ments, supplies, or intercessors. It is the 
volunteer whose compulsion is from with- 
in, whose sense of duty works twenty- 
four hours a day every day, who when 
he reaches the field, is effective because 
he has brought with him others even 
better qualified than himself and because 
he has formed the habit of drawing new 
workers into the staff. 

The Volunteer Band is dealing with 
high explosives. It is concerned, not with 
parades or platitudes, but with human life 
that has to be torn up by the roots from 
home and native country to be thrown 
bodily into unfamiliar, strange and even 
uncomfortable and discouraging condi- 
tions. To accomplish this, members of 
the band must themselves be controlled 
wholly by the purpose to know and do 
the will of God in all their dealings with 
other men and women. It is quite as bad 
to fail to win recruits when recruits are 
needed as it is to fail to arrive oneself. 
The energy of many bands is dissipated 
on important but secondary issues. The 
outstanding need throughout the world is 
for more Christian leaders. The greatest 
opportunity in a Student Volunteer’s life 
lies in college days when in the midst of 
those who must meet that need. Nothing 
else is so important as this multiplying of 


. 
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the forces. The individual members of 
bands should be active and effective work- 
ers in other campus activities such as the 
Christian Association, debating and ath- 
letic groups, college papers—all those va- 
rious phases of college life which have so 
large an influence upon the ideals and life 
of the students. The genuineness, whole- 
someness and attractiveness of their lives 
in these normal, every-day situations, con- 
stitute after all, the greatest demonstra- 
tion and reason for foreign missions. Un- 
less the Student Volunteers in a college 
provide a living example of the power of 
Christ to maintain the highest and most 
satisfactory type of manhood and woman- 
hood, the greatest single argument for a 
world-wide Christian program is lost. 

Those bands which are accomplishing 
the peculiar and distinctive service for 
which they are created, are focusing their 
energies upon the one great problem of 
so presenting the actual facts of the life 
of men and women throughout the world 
as to appeal with irresistible force to 
the Christian men and women of the col- 
leges as a call to personal service. Evi- 
dence, not exhortation; facts, rather than 
argument, move to action the type of men 
and women who make the most useful 
Christian missionaries. They need to 
know the difference in opportunity, hope- 
fulness and successful living which their 
own generation faces in different parts of 
the world. They need to know where the 
obstacles to effective, contented and pro- 
gressive living are the greatest. They 
should have honest concern and actual 
accurate information regarding political 
freedom; industrial justice; the oppor- 
tunities for development and usefulness 
afforded women; the surroundings and 
incentives to right habits and living in 
which children are being reared; the ef- 
forts being made to solve racial antago- 
nism; the influences which are at work 
among various national groups. Mem- 
bers of a Volunteer Band, before they 
venture out, must become experts to the 
best of their ability in meeting the honest 
questions which their earnest fellow stu- 
dents have every right to expect to be 
answered. 

The only leaven which will work satis- 
factorily and transform  un-Christian 
ideals and institutions in this and other 
countries is found in the personal Christ 
living now in personalities. “Like seeks 
like,” and the Volunteer Band will find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to attract to 
the missionary cause the finest and ablest 
students unless the life of each Volun- 
teer rings true, and always true. It should 
never be forgotten that God makes over 
many unpromising candidates, and that 
many weak, unstable Peters have become 
faithful, staunch servants and leaders, 
once Christ has been given control of 
their lives 

The place of prayer in the life of a 
Volunteer Band is all too often taken for 
granted. It should be an intensive, per- 


sonal matter with each member of the 
band. Imagination which at one time 
sees and feels the hunger, loneliness, and 
hopelessness of our brothers overseas, 
becomes tame and impotent when He is 
but seldom met. Repeated failure to win 
others brings discouragement and often 
distrust of oneself except where Christ 
is constantly conferred with and relied 
upon. Irretrievable mistakes are made 
in dealing with other persons by those 
who depend upon their own skill or upon 


_the accumulation of past Biblical knowl- 


edge or experience. Unless Jesus Christ 
is a companion, a working partner of each 
member of the Volunteer Band, not much 
will result that will abide or produce that 
which is worth-while. If there is one 
thing for which the Volunteer Band must 
stand, it is to demonstrate the fact that 
Christ is with us, guiding and empower- 
ing us, and that He Himself is working 
beyond us in the lives of those to whom 
we are sent. Now is the time to prove 
our missionary purpose. Many Volun- 
teers will never be permitted to serve 
personally at the front but not one need 
be unrepresented. “Herein is my Father 
glorified that ye bear much fruit.” 


The Recruiting Campaign of 
the Interchurch World 


Movement 
By WELLINGTON H. TINKER 


‘eT will take new men to make a 
new world,” said Sherwood Eddy 
at the Des Moines Convention. 

There are new men in our colleges and 

universities today. The Church believes 

in them. It is determined to lay its case 
before them all. It has the necessary 
money. It has a program of service that 
is definite, thorough and comprehensive. 

It needs at least 10,000 workers this year 

in addition to its present staff. 

The Interchurch World Movement has 
undertaken to assist the Church in secur- 
ing this large number of recruits. Its 
plan of operation involves the visitation 
of at least two hundred of the larger 
colleges and universities between Febru- 
ary 15 and April 15, 1920. These visits 
are to be made usually by teams of three 
men and two women, one of whom will 
be an expert in the use of the stereopti- 
can lantern. It is planned to spend two 
or three days at each institution. Each 
team will make it a part of their chief 
business to confer with the church, Asso- 
ciation and faculty leaders concerning the 
selection of a Life Work Guidance and 
Recruiting Committee for the local in- 
stitution. This committee is to be chosen 
before the team leaves the institution and 
thoroughly coached regarding the im- 
portance and character of their work. 

While the Interchurch World Move- 
ment is co-operating heartily with the 
Student Volunteer Movement and with 
the various church boards, it is asking 
the Young Men’s and the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations to assume a very 
large share of responsibility for this spe- 
cial service. For instance, the Inter- 
church World Movement assumes definite 
responsibility, (1) for notifying the col- 
leges and universities concerning the pro- 
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posed series of meetings, (2) for secur- 
ing the necessary speakers and arrang- 
ing for their training, (3) for paying all 
necessary expenses in connection with the 
securing of speakers, (4) for providing 
all printed matter, (5) for all national 
conservation. 

The Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations are asked to as- 
sume responsibility, (1) for handling all 
the preliminary work in each institution 
where a special series of meetings is 
planned, (2) for combining the speakers 
into teams and arranging their itineraries, 
(3) for the supervision of all teams while 
in the field, (4) for the conservation of 
the work in each local institution. The 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tion Associations will, of course, co-oper- 
ate most heartily with the secretaries of 
the various church boards, and especially 
with the representatives of churches in 
each local institution. 


A manual is being prepared that con- 
tains definite suggestions for speakers, 
Association secretaries, local recruiting 
committees, etc. The manual also con- 
tains samples of all the material that will 
be used in the conduct of the work. In 
addition, the Interchurch World Move- 
ment plans to provide for local use a 
carefully selected number of pamphlets 
that have proved to be most helpful in 
other recruiting campaigns: 


A few of the church boards, having 
perfected their plans for recruiting work 
in their own colleges, have decided to 
follow their original schedules. These 
boards, however, have been greatly helped 
by many of the methods that the Inter- 
church World Movement has evolved and 
their plans are moving forward in 
thorough co-operation with the recruiting 
schedule of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment. The churches that are handling 
their own recruiting work are: Metho- 
dist Church, North and South; Baptist 
Church, South; Christian Church; The 
Friends Church ; The United Presbyterian 
Church; The Congregational Church. 


Information regarding the recruiting 
work may be secured from J. Camp- 
bell White, Secretary of the Life Work 
Department of the Interchurch World 
Movement, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, and also from any of the state, dis- 
trict or field secretaries of the Student 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tion Associations. 


Missionary Movies 


HE Interchurch World Movement is 

sending two expeditions to foreign 
lands to secure motion picture films. They 
will take 50,000 feet of film with the view 
of giving the American public in striking 
form information concerning the nations 
where foreign missionaries are at work. 
One expedition, headed by Willard Price, 
editor of World Outlook, has already 
sailed for the Near East. The second 
expedition will visit the Far East. It is 
expected that the first film will be ready 
in March. These pictures are sure to be 
admirably adapted to the needs of Stu- 
dent Associations which are planning to 
put on a vigorous missionary education 
program this year. 


Trends in the Women’s Student 
Movement 


By HELEN 


“'V IFE goes on even if you are written 
in a constitution !” 


In his quaint English, Dr. H. C. 
Rutgers, of the Dutch Student Move- 
ment, thus unconsciously presented to the 
national student staff of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, a watch- 
word for its three-day conference follow- 
ing the Des Moines Convention. In an- 
other hotel a few blocks away the student 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries were also in ses- 
sion. Dr. Rutgers came visiting from the 
men’s conference to the women’s to hear 
the discussion of the proposed alternate 
basis of membership for student Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. “I 
will go back to the men,” said he, “and 
tell them you should be talking together.” 

Granting that from the viewpoint of 
technical conferences the “Quaker meet- 
ing” plan is necessary, Dr. Rutgers never- 
theless touched upon a root principle of 
Association work on a college campus. 
Outstanding issues discussed at the 
women’s staff conference were such as 
these: How shall a student who is gen- 
erally in the process of doing her own re- 
ligious thinking for the first time, relate 
herself by a statement of membership to 
a great and complex national organization 
which must necessarily have an evan- 
gelically framed basis of membership 
whereby to achieve its Christian purpose? 
How shall students’ increasing awareness 
of social injustices be wisely guided from 
the academic realm into the realm of life 
and action? How shall the Association 
help students to make the study of religion 
a part of their college education without 
imposing too standardized a program of 
Bible and mission study upon them? How 
shall the social life of a college campus be 
lifted into closer harmony with <‘Jesus’ 
plan for rebuilding the world”? 

We respectfully submit: Can any one 
of these campus problems be adequately 
settled by the women students thinking 
independently of the men? In this day 
and generation, can men students expect 
to carry out those social processes of heal- 
ing and reform which are demanded by 
conditions outside the campus, without 
the aid of women, well informed and 
consecrated? As long as the world’s 
work is to be done by men and women in 
team-work, the Student Christian Asso- 
ciations of both men and women will 
profit by counseling together on these and 
similar problems of their community life. 

The secretarial staff of the student 
Young Women’s Christian Associations is 
not large. There are thirteen student sec- 
retaries on the staff of the National 
Board, thirty-five on the staff of its eleven 
field committees, and about sixty-five gen- 
eral secretaries of local Associations. In- 
asmuch as a student movement is strong 
in proportion to its undergraduate leader- 
ship, there is no desire that the staff 
should be much larger than this, in pro- 
portion to the 60,000 women students in 
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the membership of the Y.. W. C. A. There 
is a spirit of comradeship and unity in 
this group which is coveted by the less 
homogeneous departments of the Na- 
tional Association. There is also a range 
of thinking as wide as the continent itself. 
As each field secretary interprets, in dis- 
cussions such as these, the students of her 
own particular group of states, one per- 
sonalizes “the Southwestern type,” “the 
women’s college type” of the Northeast, 
“the Pacific coasters,” etc., always guard- 
ed, however, by the fact that human 
variations break straight across type and 
geography. 

Strong in the knowledge of increasing 
vigor of thought and initiative in the 
women’s student movement, this group of 
leaders nevertheless rejoiced in their in- 
terdependence with the other self-con- 
scious groups within the Y. W. C. A. This 
was felt with special force when a repre- 
sentative of the industrial department 
talked to them on behalf of the 30,000 in- 
dustrial girls who are Association mem- 
bers. Here are two widely different 
groups affiliated with the mother organ- 
ization; the students are asking to be 
allowed to subscribe to the Christian pur- 
pose of the Association in terms of grow- 
ing, instead of arrived, thought*; the in- 
dustrial girls ask the national Association 
to back them up at seven specific points 
(the eight-hour day, collective bargain- 
ing, etc., in their share in labor’s struggle 
for self-expression). As each week 
brings nearer the convention at which 
these issues will be decided, the two 
groups find themselves in the paradoxical 
situation of struggling for self-determina- 
tion, and finding in that struggle that each 
group in the Association needs the other 
groups. Is this not perhaps symbolic of 
the whole process by which the women’s 
movement is developing strength and 
unity and by which society as a whole 
must be rebuilt in these days of sharp 
divergences and of the lack of under- 
standing between given groups? 

This brief interpretation is written 
from the viewpoint of one who has an 
ex-officio connection with student work 
and is therefore more or less free to ana- 
lyze the trends of the staff conference at 
Des Moines. It is far more than the mere 
rhetoric of a concluding paragraph to say 
that the two “dominant desires” of that 
group of women seemed to be these: To 
make the very heart and center of our 
student work the person of the living 
Christ; and—the inevitable corollary—to 
believe to the uttermost in the idealism 
and capacities of the women students of 
America in whose name they were gath- 
ered together. 


*The proposed alterriate basis of mem- 
bership for student Associations, expressed 
in personal terms, is to receive its final 
vote at the Sixth National Convention of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Cleveland, April, 1920. 
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New Lessons in Prayer 


NE of the most vivid and lasting 
€) memories will be that of the peri- 
united intercession with 
which many of the main sessions closed. 
For a half hour preceding and following 
the sessions groups of delegates met in 
the galleries of the Coliseum for confer- 
ence and prayer. Countless other meet- 
ings were held in hotels and elsewhere, 
as well as on trains going and returning 
from Des Moines. One delegate was 
overheard to say that his delegation meet- 
ings had meant more to him even than 
the the convention. At the 
evening sessions each delegate was given 
a Morning Watch card for the following 
day, on which was printed scripture pas- 
sages or quotations for meditation and 
prayer. 

Che periods of united intercession were 
most impressive. Led by men of such 
spiritual experience as Mr. Wilder, Mr. 
Oldham, Dr. Watson, President Steven- 
son and Bishop Roots, they not only con- 
tributed to the convention message but 
gave to many a new conception of this 
form of fellowship and work. It dawned 
on us here that in corporate prayer are 
great resources of power and _ service 
about which we previously knew little. 
Mr. Oldham put this in memorable words: 

“We older men belong to a generation 
that is discredited because of its measure 
of responsibility in not having prevented 
this war in which so many of your fel- 
low-students have had to dje. And we 
have spoken to you, it may be, out of an 
experience of life which is different from 
your experience and, therefore, in a lan- 
guage which some of you have not been 
able to understand. If there are such men, 
they are the men I most want to get 
alongside of. Because it is you young men 
and women, out of your own experience 
of life and out of your fresh discoveries 
as you are loyal to God and to Christ, 
who have to rebuild this world of which 
our generation have made so bad a mess. 

“And if we have missed one another in 
speech, we can get alongside one another 
in prayer, in that act in which we bring 
our common need, the need of younger 
and older alike to Him who alone can 
help us all. And so I ask you, each in 
your own way and largely in silence, to 
join first in an act of worship, then in 
an act of thanksgiving, then in a brief 
act of prayer, and then in a common act 
of trust. 

“Let us bow in worship before Almighty 
God, remembering that He is greater, 
more wonderful, more loving than our 
minds can conceive, and that the highest 
thought that we have ever had of Him is 
but the pale reflection of the reality of 
what God is. 

“Second, let us ask for strength to be 
true to our vision, for power to choose 
the highest, to shrink from no call of 
duty, to be utterly loyal to the great fel- 
lowship and to Christ our Lord, to be 
willing that Christ and His cross should 
be incarnated in our daily lives for the 
service of mankind that we may share in 
His glorious victory and mighty triumph. 
Let us ask it for ourselves. 
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“Let us ask it for the men and women 
in our colleges and the fellow members 
of this Convention. , 

“Let us ask it for workers for God 
throughout the world. 


“Let us now unite in a final act of con- 
fidence and trust as we cast ourselves un- 
reservedly upon the unchanging reality 
of God’s goodness and truth, His faith- 
fulness and love, and confidently take 
our stand now and’ for the future upon 
that solid and unfailing foundation. ‘I 
know Him whom I have believed and am 
persuaded that He is able to guard that 
which I have committed to Him.’” 


The following is one of the prayers 
used on the Morning Watch cards: 


O Lord Jesus, Who didst choose to be 
poor rather than rich, send Thy blessing 
upon all men everywhere who are in 
poverty and distress of body or mind. We 
pray especially for those by whose labor 
on land and sea and under the earth we 
are given warmth, comfort, and the leisure 
for training. We give Thee thanks for 
Thy Church, which, amidst the confusions 
around us, reveals Thee to a needy world 
as its one sure refuge and hope. 

Bless the ambassadors of Christ, who 
today labor in the far and needy places of 
the earth. Raise up from among us new 
recruits for swift ministry to the suffering 
bodies, darkened minds, and impoverished 
spirits of our brothers and sisters in this 
and every land. 

We remember with humble thanks those 
who have gladly died to make men free; 
may we with no less resolution forsake all 
soft living, bear the Cross, endure the 
shame, fight the good fight in His name 
who is the author of our faith, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 


“Ut Unum OmnesCint” 


AFTER the establishment of peace the 
question naturally arises, What about 
the renewal of the relations in the differ- 
ent spheres of life between the countries 
that have been at war? In this connection 
we are primarily concerned with the re- 
sumption of friendly relations in the 
sphere of Christian activities. The writer 
is intimately connected with five different 
international organizations of a Christian 
character, but has no hesitation in saying 
that among these the one through which 
mutual understanding seems easiest to 
establish is The World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. 


Some other organizations have been so 
closely connected with military or official 
organs of the governments that from this 
very fact they find it more difficult to take 
steps toward a rapprochement than the 
student organizations, which have always 
kept themselves free from political en- 
tanglement. 


The World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion has by a series of international con- 
ferences held in different parts of the 
world, woven ties of mutual acquaint- 
ance and personal friendship which have 
proved their strength even under the 
tremendous stress of war conditions. It 
is a significant fact, full of promise, that 
before the war the Swedish Student 
Christian Movement tendered an invita- 
tion to the World’s Student Christian 
Federation to have a conference in 1920 
in the historic town of Vadstena, on the 
border of Lake Vatter. Historic it is in 


two respects: first, it is the birthplace of 
The World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, which was founded there in 1895; 
and, second, because in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries it was a center of 
religious and educational influences which, 
issuing from the monastic order founded 
by St. Bridget, extended to Finland, Nor- 
way, Germany, Holland, and other coun- 
tries. From these countries men and 
women came to the Vadstena monastery 
and from there emissaries were sent to the 
daughter monasteries in these countries. 
The educational and cultural value of this 
organization can hardly be overstated. 

_The possibilities of accepting this in- 
vitation seemed vague until the armistice 
was signed, and even after that many 
great difficulties remained to be overcome. 
An important step toward the solution of 
this question was taken at a meeting of 
the officers of the Federation in Paris, 
April 4, 1919. This meeting was the first 
since the founding of the Federation, 
where all the officers were present—the 
Vice-President, C. T. Wang, who was 
one of the two official representatives of 
China at the Peace Conference; Dr. 
Mott, having come from the United 
States; Miss Rouse and Dr. Seton, hav- 
ing come from England, and myself from 
Sweden, for the purpose. The result of 
our deliberations that day and at a sub- 
sequent meeting was that we unanimously 
advised holding, not a conference, but 
an enlarged meeting of the General Com- 
mittee in Vadstena July 30 to August 
7, 1920, and that as soon as peace was 
declared a circular should be sent to all 
the national Movements, asking whether 
they were willing to be represented at 
such a meeting. Affirmative answers have 
come from twelve of the national and in- 
ternational Movements not including the 
French and the German, who have stated 
that they do not yet feel ready to give a 
definite answer. There is hope, however, 
that they may agree to send representa- 
tives to a meeting convened exclusively 
for the purpose of transacting such busi- 
ness as is absolutely necessary for the 
carrying on of the work of the Federa- 
tion. 

Naturally, the number of delegates at 
such a meeting will be extremely limited, 
not exceeding three from any one national 
or international Movement. This is in 
accordance not only with the advice of 
the officers of the Federation but also with 
the wishes by various national Move- 
ments. It seems a pity that many who 
would eagerly wish to attend this first 
international meeting after the war should 
have to be refused. More especially does 
it seem a pity that the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, which might derive much benefit 
from the holding of such a conference in 
their midst, should be deprived of the fer- 
tilizing influences which might be expected 
from it. In order to offer some substi- 
tute to them, separate conferences in Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway and Sweden will 
take place immediately before or after 
the Vadstena meeting, at which the dele- 
gates from the latter are expected to be 
the speakers, thereby transmitting some- 
thing of the international atmosphere. In 
these countries the Vadstena meeting is 
looked forward to with great expectation. 
There is a deep longing for the renewed 
recognition of the motto which is often 
seen in connection with The World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, “Ut Unum 
Omnes Sint,” and much prayer is being 
offered that this meeting, as far as under 
the given circumstances is possible, may 
contribute to the realization of this great 
aim. 

Kart Fries, 
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Interesting Personalities at Des Moines 


ie WAS EASY TO VISUALIZE the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
In addition to student delegates from 
forty nations, and especially such a noble 
army of Canadians, there were several 
well-known Federation leaders. Karl 
Fries, chairman of the Federation, repre- 
sented the Swedish Student Movement. 
France was represented by Pierre Maury. 
M. Maury, who attended the Federation 
meeting at Mohonk, served in the French 
army during all the war years, and now 
succeeds M. Grauss, who was killed in 
action in the late days of the war. R. G. 
Macdonald represented the British Stu- 
dent Movement and Henri L. Henriod the 
Swiss. Dr. H. C. Rutgers, of Holland, 
found many old friends who remember 
Mohonk days. Fortunately, Dr. Rutgers 
and Mr. and Mrs. Henriod have been able 
to remain long enough to visit several col- 
leges, but Mr. Macdonald, Dr. Fries and 
M. Maury rushed away in what we have 
heard called “typical American style.” 


N JANUARY 1, 1875, a handful of 

Japanese students in Kumomoto, 
Japan, took an oath to follow Christ at 
all costs. One year previous Captain 
James, of West Point, became a teacher 
of English at Kumomoto Academy. The 
contagion of his spiritual life resulted in 
the formation among his students of what 
has since become known as the _Kumo- 
moto Band. Paul Kanamori, the last sur- 
viving member of that band and one of 
the best known evangelists, attended the 
Convention. 


F YOU WERE OFFERED the presi- 

dency of a vigorous and thriving col- 
lege, or the presidency of a logger’s Asso- 
ciation, which would you choose? Norman 
Coleman, of Reed College, Ore., had that 
choice and he chose to be president of 
the Loyal League of Loggers and Lum- 
bermen in the great Northwest. “The 
Four L’s,” the name by which this or- 
ganization is familiarly known, is com- 
posed of employers and employees in the 
lumber mills and camps on a strictly 
fifty-fifty basis in every respect. When 
Professor Coleman was approached to 
take this post he made it plain that the 
only basis on which he would consider 
it was that he should be absolutely free 
to express his deepest Christian convic- 
tions. He was assured that was one 
great reason why they wanted him. Who 
knows what such a service may mean in 
bringing in the new day of self-respect- 
ing co-operation and fellowship in the 
field of labor! Professor Coleman was 
a member of the Reed College delegation. 


HE ONE MAN who, probably more 

than any other, led in the modern 
young people’s missionary campaign in 
the churches of this contirient, 4 ~ <. 
Stephenson, M.D., of Toronto. Ste- 
[rage who first began the &., Study- 
Give program in the Epworth Leagues of 
the Canadian Methodist Church, is still a 
dominant figure in the missionary life of 
the churches of Canada, and was a wel- 
come figure at Des Moines. 


ARING?” is the only word that de- 

scribes the proposal of a great 
Christian university in Cairo, Egypt. The 
father of that plan and the first president 
of the university is Charles R. Watson, 
who was at the convention, seeking a few 
special helpers in that enterprise. 


F ALL THE men and women who 
have made possible the continued ser- 
vice of the Student Volunteer Movement, 


none is more effective than W. P. McCul- 
loch, known to numberless students, pres- 
ent and past, as “Mac.” Mac, who is just 
naturally a Canadian by birth, does most 
of his work out of sight. Many would 
endorse the statement recently made by 
a prominent Christian leader that if he 
had his choice of persons into whom he 
would be made over he would choose 
W. P. McCulloch. 


ENNETH SAUNDERS, who is one 

of the leading authorities on Budd- 
hism, visited the convention on his return 
journey to India. Mr. Saunders is the 
author of several books in his chosen field 
of study. 


Te REV. JOSEPH C. ROBBINS, 
D.D., Secretary of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Council of the North Baptist Confer- 
ence of the U. S. A., is the disguise at 
present used by Joe Robbins, known and 
loved by thousands of students all over the 
United States and Canada. Dr. Robbins 
was born in Nova Scotia and was edu- 
cated at Acadia and Brown universities, 
which latter institution recently con- 
ferred on him the degree of D.D. After 
graduation at Newton Theological Semi- 
nary, Dr. Robbins went to the Philippine 
Islands as a missionary. For health rea- 
sons he returned to the United States, 
where after serving as a secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, he was 
called to his present résponsible post. 
Georce Irvinc. 


The Canadian Delegation 


HE Canadian delegation was truly 

representative, inciuding as it did 
members from practically every institution 
of higher learning from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, to the number of 400 students 
and professors. For the first time in the 
history of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment the Canadian delegates took an ex- 
tra day to meet as a national group. Per- 
haps one of the best results of this meet- 
ing was the expression of the feeling that 
in this, as all other undertakings, we are 
now one from Victoria to Halifax, and 
that each one’s problem is the problem of 
all and is entitled to the best thought of 
all in its solution. 

The aim of the Canadian Day was not 
so much actual accomplishment as the tak- 
ing of certain preliminary steps out of 
which much may result. Through lectures 
and discussion an attempt was made to 
present Canada’s needs, her problems, and 
the opportunities offered to her various 
student communities. An endeavor was 
made also to define the place and purpose 
of Student Christian Associations in col- 
lege life and to determine whether or not 
existing organizations were a natural ex- 
pression of the religious life of Canadian 
students. No definite conclusions were 
reached but material for discussion and 
consideration was prepared, which mate- 
rial is to be sent to the various Student 
Christian Associations in Canada for an 
expression of opinion before April 30, 
1920. This material includes a question as 
to the organization of a distinctive Cana- 
dian Student Movement, two statements 
as to the ideal purpose of a Student Chris- 
tian Association and a question which in- 
volves consideration of the basis of mem- 


bership in such an Association. From 
these expressions of opinion will in all 
probability be worked up much of the 
matter to come before the proposed sec- 
tional conferences next summer. 

An impression of the convention from 
one Canadian’s point of view might be: 
a great country, a hospitable city, the big- 
gest men he has ever seen, sundry world 
citizens who are also ambassadors of 
Christ, and the responsibility of North 
America, of this generation and of each 
individual for these peoples of the world 
who do not know our Lord. 

A. L. CALDWELL. 


Despatches from the Front 
Lines 


DEEP impression was made at the 

Convention by the reading of cable- 
grams from many lands. Here are a few 
of the most significant: 


From Mexico: We pray for spirit- 
ual guidance to lead the Student Volun- 
teer Convention to accept the world call 
for Christian service. Mexico welcomes 
consecrated leadership in meeting our re- 
construction problems.—Aguera. 


From Hungary: Greetings to the Stu- 
dent Conference at Des Moines. As you 
take upon your hearts the needs of the 
world, do not forget Southeastern 
Europe. The real source of the evils of 
our day cannot be reached by any means 
of military victory nor by the genius of 
statesmanship. Still less are political re- 
sources adequate to build up positively 
a new world among these peoples num- 
bering seventy millions. Southeastern 
Europe .awaits the superhuman healing 
forces of Christ’s reign over the hearts 
and affairs of men, Hungary being at 
present the country most cruelly rent by 
the pains of the old Christless spirit at 
work among these nations. The Student 
Christian Movement of this land assumes 
to voice to you the urgent need of the 
whole of Southeastern Europe. Fellow 
students in North America, you have 
fought and sacrificed to make this part 
of the world safe. Give your lives and 
gifts and your prayerful interest. now to 
the task that remains. May our King be 
present in your midst, and may He give 
His commands to you. On behalf of the 
Christian Student Movement of Hun- 
gary.—John Victor. 


From Egypt: Reviving paganism, un- 
tiring Mohammedanism, advancing west- 
ernism constitute Africa’s challenge and 
your unprecedented opportunity.—Gard- 
ner. 


From Turkey: The Volunteers of Tur- 
key, gratefully remembering former 
Volunteer Conventions, send greetings. 
The post-war opportunity facilitates 
Christian service in the Near East and 
lays upon us a responsibility which we 
must share with you. Send such help as 
will make the defeat of Christ’s purpose 
for this city, Constantinople, and the 
whole Near East, impossible. The 
world’s peace, without promise of vic- 
tory for Christ, will be fruitless —Perley. 


From China: Life of China in peril. 
Chinese Christians are launching a na- 
tion-wide China - for- Christ Movement. 
May we expect North American Chris- 
tian students to repeat war-time sacri- 
fices to save China?”—David Yui and 
Arthur Rugh. 
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The Universal Day of Prayer for Students 


FEBRUARY 2%, 


OWHERE in the world today does 

there exist an enchanted City of 
Learning, where men dream out their 
lives in the dim peace of library and 
cloister, remote from the struggle and 
the noise of life outside the walls of the 
city... . Great numbers of men who are 
students today were soldiers yesterday, 
and they bring to the study of history 
and philosophy a first-hand experience 
of history in the making, and a philosophy 
of life constructed, not without pain, un- 
der the stress of battle. 

The officers of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation do not, therefore, 
ask for the prayers of the Church on be- 
half of a sheltered caste. They ask that 
Christians everywhere will remember be- 
fore God the men and women who, in 
the universities and colleges of the world, 
are trying to understand and are prepar- 
ing to serve the needs of their genera- 
tion, 

Such understanding is greatly needed 
and it can only be based on real and 
thorough study of facts and on sympathy 
and openmindedness. Preeminently this 
is work for the student class. Today 
the world is full of idealism, but even 
the dreams of idealists disagree. On the 
plane of practical politics uncertainty, 
anxiety, suspicion, are apt to crush the 
spirit of adventurous hope and mutual 
sympathy. Once, the phrase “Vox populi, 
vox Dei” was the watchword of dem- 
ocracy, but what meaning has it now, 
in the days which men call the Days of 
Democracy? Friction and misunder- 
standing between men of good will has 
been the saddest feature of the last year. 
The world is in desperate need of a com- 
mon mind, bent on a common good—a 
real volonté générale, on which the policy 
of nations can be securely based. 

It is to help in creating this common 
mind, bent on a common good, that the 
Federation really exists. The Federation 
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is bringing together students of every 
country, and is thus helping them to un- 
derstand the point of view, the peculiar 
tendencies and aspirations, of nations 
other than their own. Such understand- 
ing is achieved largely by the promotion 
of ordinary social intercourse and friend- 
liness between, for example, the students 
of America and the students of other 
countries who are ‘studying in American 
universities. Next summer a special ef- 
fort will be made to draw the students 
of different countries nearer together, 
since the General Committee of the Fed- 
eration will meet, for the first time since 
the War, in Sweden, where the Federa- 
tion was founded twenty-five years ago. 

Much more important even than the 
bringing together of the students of the 
world in talk and work and play is the 
work of the Federation in helping stu- 
dents everywhere to a fuller understand- 
ing of the love and Fatherhood of God. 
There can never really be a common 
mind among men unless all men enter 
into the Mind of Christ. Anxiety, un- 
certainty, dispute, and strife need not pre- 
vail. In drawing near to God, men of 
every country and class and temperament 
can share the one vision of the Kingdom 
and the one sure hope of its coming. 
“In Thy light shall we see light.” Confi- 
dent in the power of God to lighten the 
eyes of His people and to strengthen their 
hands, the officers of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation send out this 
Call to Prayer to observe Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1920, as the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students. 

On behalf of the General Committee 
of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 


tion, 
Kart Fries, Chairman. 
Joun R. Mort, General Sec’y. 
Ruts Rouse, Travelling Secre- 
tary among Women Students. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF SECRETARIES 


HE International Summer School 

Committee, which is composed of 
three secretaries from each field and from 
Canada, has decided to call for next sum- 
mer a conference or assembly. The dates 
are August 21st to September 4, 1920. The 
meeting place is not yet decided upon al- 
though it will doubtless be either in the 
vicinity of Chicago or at Estes Park, Colo. 
The committee on location, of which Don 
Heffley of the University of Nebraska is 
chairman, welcomes suggestions. 

A main feature of the assembly will be 
the report of nine commissions which will 
deal with urgent questions which are fac- 
ing the Student Christian Movement at 
this time. On January 5th and 6th, imme- 
diately following the Des Moines conven- 
tion, meetings were held of these commis- 
sions to make preliminary preparations 
for the reports to the assembly in August. 
A tentative report will soon be circulated. 
It is hoped that every secretary in the 
United States, as well as many advisory 
committee members and senior students, 
will attend. The Canadian Associations 
will be represented although it is possible 
that they may decide to have a separate 
gathering earlier in the summer. : 

The Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation and the Conference of Church 
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Workers in State Universities have been 
asked to co-operate in this assembly and 
the work of its commissions and it is 
hoped that they will do so. 

The following are the commissions, 
with their chairmen and vice-chairmen: 

1. What is an Adequate Religious Work 
Program for the Large Universities and 
the Place of the Association in that Pro- 
gram? Conrad Hoffman, R. H. Edwards. 

2. Bible Study Program. W. N. James. 

3. The Social Message and Work of the 
Student Association. A. M. Trawick, 
W. E. Sweet. 

4. Life Work Guidance and Recruiting. 
James E. Lewis, 

5. Work, Relationships, and Permanency 
of the Student Secretaryship. Roy John, 
Cecil G. Fielder. 

6. An Adequate Program for a College 
Association with No Employed Secretary. 
E. G. Howe. 

7. Responsibility of the Association for 
Missionary Education and Leadership. 
W. IL. Kelsey, Ray C. Legate. 

8. Conferences. H. L. Seamans. 

9. Financial Policies. J. E. Johnson. 

There will be one daily session for ad- 
dresses. One of the speakers will be Rich- 
ard H. Glover, author of “The Jesus of 
History.” 


The Moming Watch for 
Mission Study Class 


Members 
By H. S. ELLIOTT 


HY should a member of a mission 
study class observe the Morning 
Watch? 

It has frequently been assumed that 
only members of Bible study classes 
should observe the Morning Watch, and 
that the primary purpose was preparation 
for the Bible class meeting. Fundamental- 
ly, however, the Morning Watch repre- 
sents a practice of daily Bible study, medi- 
tation and prayer, which thousands of 
Christians have found essential if they 
are to live each day in the spirit and ideals 
of Jesus, and if they are to grow stronger 
in personal Christian living. Certainly this 
is the sort of Christians we expect to find 
in mission study. Therefore we may as- 
sume that they are seeking help in the 
practice of daily devotions. 


What relation, if any, will this Morning 
Watch observance have to the sessions of 
the mission study class? The Bible study 
group members usually cover in the Morn- 
ing Watch periods the actual material 
which will be up for discussion in the 
Bible study class periods. Should there 
be any direct relation between the Morn- 
ing Watch of the members of a mission 
study class and discussions of the class? 


1. There are certain mission study 
courses in which there is just as direct a 
relation between the Morning Watch and 
the group discussion as in the case of 
Bible study. For instance, take a course 
like Fleming’s “The Marks of a World 
Christian.” The fundamental question in 
the book is this: What sort of attitude 
toward peoples of other nations, what 
kind of responsibility for such people, 
must a Christian have? Just what is the 
relation of a Christian to the world? 


A book dealing with such questions de- 
mands a constant examination of the rec- 
ord in the New Testament to discover 
what Jesus and His followers really 
thought and taught and acted in relation 
to such problems. Consequently, the 
Morning Watch has a direct relation to 
the group discussions, and in recognition 
of this fact Dr. Fleming has arranged 
daily Bible readings which form the back- 
ground preparation for the group work. 

Examine another book, Soper’s “The 
Faiths of Mankind.” This is a frank, 
open-minded study of several non-Chris- 
tian religions to discover just how well 
they work in actual life, just what is the 
biggest thing they have represented so far, 
judged by their effect upon people. All 
comparison of these religions with the 
Christian faith, and he closes the book 
with two chapters upon Christianity. Here 
again, it 1s not only natural but essential 
that there should be a Biblical basis for 
the study. For instance the big question 
in one religion was this: “Who is my 
brother?” The daily readings give an op- 
portunity to compare the answer to this 
big question as given in the particular re- 
ligion and as given in Christianity. An- 
other admirable book of this type is “The 
Christian Basis of World Democracy,” 
written by Professor K, S. Latourette. 

2. There are other mission study classes 
in which the material for discussion is 
some couhtry or some aspects of the so- 
cial, economic, and political changes which 
are taking place in the world today. In 
this type of mission study class there 
would be no such direct relation between 
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the Morning Watch and the group discus- 
In the Morning Watch a person 
would simply consider the spirit and atti- 
tude with which he should face the great 
problems which were up in the mission 
study class. Further, common Morning 
Watch readings might be used as the 
basis for an opening or closing devotional 
period in the class. For purposes of this 
sort two little daily reading outlines are 


s10ons. 


available—“The Missionary Message of 
the Bible,” by Joseph C. Robbins, and 
“The Christian Social Order,” by R. H. 
Edwards. They cover general readings 
dealing with the whole background atti- 
tude and spirit with which any mission 
study course ought to be approached and 
also giving suggestions which are of per 
sonal help in the daily life of the members 
of the group. 


Kindling the Colleges 


a* typical of the sort of message which 
4 delegations are taking to colleges 
across the continent are the following let- 
ter, printed in one university daily 


To the Editor of the ‘‘Princetonian’’: 


Sir The twenty-eight undergraduates 
who represented Princeton at the Student 
Volunteer Convention at Des Moines were 
so much impressed by the convention it- 
self and more particularly by a new real- 
ization of the need of a real, practical and 
virile religion in the life of the world, the 
colleges and especially in their own lives, 
that they would like to bring back this 
new viewpoint to the university as a whole. 

This letter then announced a special 
university meeting which was one of the 
most largely attended in the history of 
the university. The letter printed below 
appeared in the next issue of the same 
college paper: 

Si The meeting held last night in Al- 
exander Hall was certainly unique in the 
memory of the undergraduates and the 
few members of the faculty present. We 
wonder if Princeton ever before saw such 
a gathering! The men who attended the 
Des Moines Convention told briefly what 
the experience had meant to them, and 
how everyone of them had acquired an 
entirely new point of view. 

Every one of the men who spoke had 
something to say and said it clearly and 
effectively It was most amazing evidence 
of the fact that when a man really be- 
lieves something and wishes to tell about 
it, he can speak and speak well. 

Perhaps it would be easy to have the 
experience that these men enjoyed and 
then go out enthusiastically to tell strang- 
ers what Christianity means in the speak- 
er’s life, but to come back among friends 
and tell them that his whole outlook of life 
has changed, and that a Des Moines Con- 
vention brought about that change, takes 
courage The men who spoke last night 
had courage, and the sincerity of their pur- 


pose is sure to be felt in the life of the 


college 





N the forty-four ride back to Boston 

the delegation from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology held two delega- 
tion meetings, packed into a Pullman 
car. The following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted, were one re 
sult: 

Resolved, That the delegates to the Des 
Moines Convention have been definitely 
impressed : 

With the great need of altruistic mo- 
tives in every occupation in whatever 
country we find ourselves. 

2. With the necessity for better under- 
standing between employer and employee. 

3. With the magnitude of the problems 
“~ the possibilities of foreign countries. 

With the high type of practical man 
required in missionary work. 

With the conviction that Christianity 
is ‘the one solution of all difficulties, both 
national and international. 


HE delegation came from one of the 

largest Eastern universities. It had as 
its members leaders in different phases of 
university life. They were not all Volun- 
teers—far from it. Some were seemingly 
quite indifferent not only to the cause of 
missions, but to Christianity in general. 
They had been chosen because of their 
potential leadership. Those in charge of 
the delegation were thinking of each in- 
dividual. They saw the Convention merely 
as a part of their year’s program and not 
as an isolated “stunt.” They carefully 
planned their delegation meetings—they 
arranged personal contacts with thought 
and true insight into the needs of their 
men; they planned for each man. 

And the result? Those few days of 
convention welded that group of men into 
aunit. They stripped off their masks and 
got to know each other. God became a 
reality to some to whom He had hitherto 


been a myth. They went back to their 
university and in a public meeting of 
students and faculty, called together for 
the purpose, they drove stakes. Indi- 
vidually they told what new power had 
come to them and of their desire to share 
their discovery with others. I have 
heard, from both faculty and students, that 
nothing like it has ever before been known 
in that university. Vital Christianity is 
being naturally propagated on that campus 
The returned delegates are now facing to 
the call of the ministry and of the “for 
eign field”—men to whom neither calling 
would have made any appeal had they not, 
at Des Moines, first found God. 


A New Type of University 
Mission 


RRANGEMENTS have been ‘made 
- whereby Denison University is to 
undertake to provide all the workers for 
the West China Mission of the American 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. To 
this end a local committee has _ been 
formed of faculty, alumni and students 
whose purpose it will be to promote mis- 
sionary interest in the university and to 
obtain and recommend candidates for 
the various positions which the society 
wishes filled. While Denison will not 
undertake all the financial support of the 
mission, she is already meeting a small 
part of it, and will attempt to do more 
The board, of course, does not agree to 
appoint all whom the Denison Committee 
recommends. It holds itself free to ap 
point graduates of other institutions who 
are qualified for particular posts in West 
China, and also to send to other missions 
Denison graduates who seem especially 
prepared for peculiar needs in these 
fields. In the main, however, the local 
committee hopes to find for the board 
the men whom it needs for the West 
China field. The program calls for fifty 
men in the next five years and so is an 
ambitious one. 

So far as known, this particular type of 
mission is unique. Its advantages are ob 
vious. In Denison it should mean a greatly 
stimulated missionary interest, for each 
year will see the undergraduate interest 
kept fresh by men and women known to 
the student body going to the West China 
field. 
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n VY J versity of Oregon grew from six to nine- 

They Did — eC Can teen, if I rightly recall. If a delegation 
works together in prayer and interview 

and the wise use of literature, they can 


“By Their Fruits” ciation became a powerful factor in the ‘Secure decisions for foreign service from 
life of the whole student bodv. several of their fellow students and pet 
| l was seeing for himself the quality ot While it is not easy to catalogue the re haps faculty em. ; 
the men and women at the Nashville’ sults of another convention it is bv their A few weeks after the Kansas City 
Convent n 1906 which led one delegat« fruits that they are known, and we have Convention another great — university, 
change his whole life plan and to de- every right to expect in every college through the influence of the Y. M.C. A 
ote himself to the business of transplant represented at Des Moines tangible evi program and leaders, got, itsell related 
ng that type of character to communities dence that the spirit which dominated the '™ exceedingly helpful fashion to the for 
vhere it is less common convention is able to attract. control. and © mission opportunity within its own 
Following that decision, God used US€ those delegates who attended, and community. a > ae nectere 
thet delenstn tp oftrech® anf éniiet oat through them lift the whole tone of od ie ol cng ph <q rs a — _ 
less than a score of men and women, all ‘SS!™PUS life. It has been done so man) ae eo wheres ; go age reel 
a hom were probabl is superior in times as to be conclusivels proven practi the ftoreign elements in le ¢ \ 
ability and training, who are now living cable. It is up to us to make the remain [ recall the power of one man who 
n different parts of the world with ‘8% months of this college year begin a following a convention resolved to put 
the dominant purpose of bringing Chris- "*™ epoch, not only in the individual but the weekly religious meetings in his col 
tien influences fram which they have ™ the corporate life of which we are a_ lege on an effective basis. And still an- 
benefited, to bear upon lives and sut part other man who said, “God helping me, ! 
roundings hitherto little affected bv such Witsert B. Smiru will make the voluntary Bible study pro 
plifting fore Some are teaching in gram succeed in my university.” He sure 
chools and colleges where not one in a : ' = iy did. The groups and attendan e mul 
hundred of the students has had effective Spreading Fires tiplied by three. Still another conven 
mitact th Christian principles and pet tion-aroused delegate said the men 
| ; . . st s gambling the dormitory and 
nalities Others are using their ministry | [ is six years now since the Kansas City prs Pca cag niga dass ’ 
of scientific medicine to alleviate sufferin: Student Volunteer Convention. Some Cheating in class room at my college 
remove the causes oft ill health and di ol the abiding results ot that convention (And they did. 
ease, and spread the message of good will, re, naturally, much clearer now than they Will the Des Moines Convention make 
co-operation, and love Some are goit could have been immediately after the con- any difference in your college? /t di 
from village to village, bringing to the vention I was one of a delegation com pends 7 ou 
astonished inhabitants a practical demo! posed Oo! engineering and college ot arts GALE SEAMAN, 
stration of what seems to us an everv-day Students. Three things stand out as re 
fact—that God cares for men and is wait sults of the convention influence on this 
ng to lift them to planes of living and delegation: (1) The local Association was A Challenging Objective 
enjoyment f which the had not before strengthened and deepened in its distinct 
even heard. Others are engaged in philat ly Christian work through the enthusiasm lr was after the Rochester Convention 
thropic enterprises, working with skill and and leadership of these returned dele | Forty-six delegates had represented a 
gratifying success on the problems of Sates; (2) rhe convention message was certain college. The entire delegation 
racial relationships, industrial inequalities carried to 5,000 people in the churches of voted to start something—preferably the 
and injustice, and even political aspira t] at city and the surrounding towns. support of some foreign mission ente1 
tions and problems. Ali their activity ca: Mat vy churches had their vision broadened prise. One of their number, a fairly well 
he traced to one man to whom the Nas! by the stirring messages of this company ate do engineering student with a marked 
ville Convention brought a reasonable, ©! delegates; (3) All of the delegates impediment in his speech, agreed to 
panichegr one ind sufficient vision and pro were led to carry the missionary spirit and finance himself and an associate if th 
ram lead him to first offer himself purpose into their life work and _ several other delegates would pledge themselves 
Who can pretend to measure the human entered professional Christian work. Two to secure support for one ‘or two othe 
alues created and still multiplving from f the ag aE students later became men. The challenge was accepted and a 
single imstance ? ta pea O pry 3 — college Asso committee appointe d to pe rfect plans 
\not ent aroused the cor er py <t Radeceiek ceed nm ong, ay This committee of nine, at its first meet 
' f vadlnnys t I s so profoundly moved with 
( A up ¢ students Irom an pines, and the other led the delegation ar we : hilit | : { 
ter ver it they resolved t from this same institution to Des Moines sense of responsibility for the a © 
ick together to clean up the campus hi . ‘1 t] the whole project, that it agreed to col 
The usual round of vi ous ind semi aed Amgen . +) Aly me engmeering tribute $360 a year for the next thre 
‘ 7 ‘ , } students were ¢ hine “ one o1 them today years The project succeeded oft course 
‘ s practises were to be found ther holds an important position in a great ~*~ : on ean 
t probably was no worse and no better textile industry in China and the other is and within a year five men an eng 3 
the average university in a large a Christian teacher in the Chinese In from that yr eager | had sailed for the 
he me easy living. the same disre domalty Collene ot ‘Telun tan. Ome of specific field that had been chosen 
? rd of know _moral and spiritual fact the college of arts students is an inter Four years la er, not forty S1X dele 
e same short-sighted and self-centred collegiate secretary in a big city. gates, but sixty-three were sent from this 
uutlook upon life This little group, not same institution to the Kansas City 
exceeding half a dozen men, made a de CLARENCE P. Snepp, Student Volunteer Convention. Mean 
termined attack upon some of the most while, the project which had been started 
ible evils The shameful custom of Tackle the Job at Hand four years previously had been presented 
ompelling freshmen to take part in a each year to the university for support 
drunken orgy was driven away. Not a ETER the | ‘ ‘ =k I and each year the students had contributed 
few of tl eading men on the campus A tod = ek tee ra oavemson a larger sum than the year before. All of 
were enlisted in a program of service 7" es Se and abiding the charter members, however, had be 
tud ind discussion, with the result that results : come alumni and new enthusiasm was 
i wholly new moral tone prevailed at that "he delegation at Stanford University, greatly needed. The Kansas City Con 
niversity throughout their college genera lieving that something should be done yention came at just the right time. The 
Hot Some men were sent into business to relate the students of that campus to sixty-three delegates came back, unani 


vith Christian ideals firmly established; Some needy proposition in a less favored mous in their desire to support, as never 
ne is practising medicine, a fighting "ation, initiated and carried through a_ before, the project that the Rochester dek 


Christian: two others are in the minist1 plan to raise a sum of money toward the gation had started. As a result of their 
th a message that rings true because Support of Ed Lockwood. He is on the work the university pledged and paid one 
cked by actual experience; one is in Stafl ol the Canton Association and was third more than had ever in its history 

lapan and another in India, sharing thei formerly secretary at Stanford. The been given for a missionary cause. The 

gifts and personality and experience of the amount raised has varied each year, but number of Student Volunteers greatly in 
power of God with people to whom th« the idea and purpose have remained. The creased and the religious tone of the whok 

Gospel is still unreal and foreien The men who have the privilege of establish- university was conspicuously raised. It 

lition established by that group of met ing such a friendly international connec- is not surprising, therefore, that befor: 
revails in some measure today in that ton in their college have done something September of the following year, twelve 
nstituti It was due to their influence great graduates of that university had sailed fo 
that the first Christiar \ss lation secre Soon after the Kansas Cit Convention the foreign field 
ry was employed and the Christian Assi the Student Volunteer Band at the Uni- WELLINGTON H. TINKER. 
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’ News of the Delegations 


[HE DELEGATIONS from the institutions 
near Lexington, Ky., enjoyed the fellow- 
ship of the convention. On Sunday after- 
noon was held one of several meetings 
and fifteen of the delegations pledged 
themselves to keep the Morning Watch. 
Two meetings were held on the train dur 
ing the return trip and reports have al 
ready been made to the student bodies of 
s¢ veral college Be 


Outo STATe’sS DELEGATION of 
the Student 


eighty to 
Volunteer Convention aims 
to generate Christian power on_ the 
campus. Its trip was featured by a watch 
party in Des Moines, a four-page paper, 
appearing three times at the Conference, 
and the drawing up of a minimum pro- 


gram that includes the following: Ade- 
quate report of convention to entire 
university and Church neighborhood; 
promotion of Stitt Wilson evangelistic 
campaign, January 12-15; promotion of 


world problem discussion groups all over 
the campus; establishment of an Ohio 
State Mission Base in China; co-opera 
tion with Interchurch World Movement in 


its recruiting program; honor tradition 
in examinations and at all times; promo 
tion of Lake Geneva conferences. Also, 
to promote missionary societies, Bible 


classes and young people’s societies in 
the student and home churches and do all 
things in the power of the delegates to 
promote Christian life on the campus. 
Vhe delegation included the editor of 
the college daily, three track team men, 
three men of the Glee Club, member o 
the Men's Student Council, president of 
the Senior Honor Society, presidents of 
the Y. W. and Y. M. ¢ \.’s, president 
of the Woman’s Council, ete. Already 
they have had since returning one meet- 
ing and a sleighing party. 


Tue Paciric Recion colleges drew big 
honors in Des Moines the day following 


the convention, January 5, when Mis$ 
Garrison, of Willamette University, 
Salem, Ore., won the National Prohi 


bition Oratorical contest. Her university 
and all the West Coast schools are justly 
proud of her. She was the only woman 
contestant among many orators on that 


or casion 


APPROXIMATELY 460 MEN and women 
delegates, as against 85 at the Kansas 
City Convention six years ago, is the 
record of the Pacific Coast colleges. So 
far as we know only three colleges in this 
territory failed to send full quotas. 


THE CHURCHES Of Madison were espe 
cially helpful in sending delegates from 
the University of Wisconsin, some taking 
responsibility for sending five or more 
delegates. The same was true in a lesser 
degree of the churches at many other 
places. At the University of Illinois, the 
churches, fraternities, newspapers and lit- 
erary societies, and other organizations, 
sent delegates. 


At BLACKBURN Co L.ece, Ind., every one 
has to work, and it was impossible to 
hope that students could pay their own 
way. President Hudson recognized the 
value of the convention, and his help made 
it possible to send a delegation 


Ar oNE of the largest universities the 
traveling secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement found that the cabinet had 
formed the opinion that this convention 
was not in line with their activities and 
had decided not to send any delegates. 


After being better informed about the 
convention they changed their minds and 
had a strong group at Des Moines. 
(Exactly the same report has come from 
a small college.—Fditor. ) 


ONE OUTSTANDING tangible result that 
came to the South Dakota delegation dut 
ing the convention was the decision to 
launch upon the campus of State College 
a campaign for $1,500 to cover one-half 
the budget of a rural worker in some 
foreign field. This is the first time that 
institution has manifested an interest in 
foreign work. 


EVERY COLLEGE in South Dakota, with 
the exception of two, had a group at Des 
Moines, many of the schools being rep 
resented at a Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion for the first time. 


THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati is feeling the im- 
pulse of the convention through one stu- 
dent who, discovering that his experi 
ence could be used in the foreign field, 
became a Volunteer at Des Moines. 


THE DELEGATION from the Carolinas 
numbered 187 strong. There were sixty 
seven volunteers among the delegates, as 
well as two missionaries and a number 
of foreign students. On the special train 
to Des Moines the Morning Watch was 
observed, and in the evening prayers were 


held. 


AMONG THE SPECIAL delegations which 
might be mentioned was one of twenty 
four delegates from the Y. M. C. A. Col 
lege at Springfield; Mass. 


\ TELEGRAM signed by the president o 
the University of Texas was sent to about 
twenty well-to-do alumni of the univer- 
sity, asking them to contribute $100 each 
toward the expenses of a delegate from 
that institution. Within forty-eight hours 
eleven replies had been received, the send 
crs agreeing to contribute $100 to the 
cause, 


Students of the World 


The students of Japan have rallied in a 
union and organized what may be called a 
Student Universal Suffrage Movement. This 
organization held a large demonstration on 
February 11th, with the watchword, ‘Give 
us the right to vote.”’ Three thousand stu- 
dents held a convention and adopted reso- 
lutions confirming the need of universal 
suffrage and petitioning the government to 
grant the right to vote to every male citi- 
zen of twenty years of age or above. 


An interesting sidelight on the Red Tri- 
angle work in Siberia is shown by the fol- 
lowing letter from Rev. ‘‘Dusky’’ Miller, 
Princeton ‘08: 


“Here I am at dear old Cheliabinsk. I 
arrived on my way to America and the 
French front on April 29th, and am still 
here, three months later. We have been 
very busy these months, accomplishing the 
task of whitewashing the Bolsheviks, and 
they certainly have been whitewashed. Our 
little army that nobody ever heard of has 
taken possession of the entire Siberian 
railroad from Vladivostok to Samara, a dis- 
stance of about six thousand miles, captur- 
ing such cities as Samara, Omsk, Tomsk, 
Orkutsk, and Vladivostok, and all with 
about fifty thousand men. They call me the 
‘Uncle from America,’ as all our Y. M. C. A. 
men are called. I am the commander of a 
force of men which numbers thirty-nine, of 
which fifteen are Magyar, German, and 
Italian prisoners of war captured by the 
Czechs, and the balance Czech privates. I 
am the proprietor and manager of the fol- 
lowing enterprises: A soldiers’ club, with 
reading room, cinematograph, theater, and 


buffet; a bakery, where rolls are baked for 
the men; a sausage factory, which turns 
out about four hundred pounds of sausage 
a day; shower baths, installed near the sta- 
tion; a traveling refrigerator car, which we 
keep running out to the front to provide 
the men with cold drinks and sausage; a 
theatrical troupe, which performs three 
times per week in the club, and which has 
a traveling theater for the men at the 
front; a store for the wounded, a rest room 
and entertainment hall for the same; a 
traveling shower bath fixed up in a freight 
car, and general supervision of all the Y. M 
C¢, A. work among the Czecho-Slovaks. Yes, 
I have enough to do, and is the greatest 
fun that ever was doing it."’ 

Sixty-six Chinese girls are now studying 
in American colleges. Thirty-one are sup- 
ported by private means, twenty-nine from 
the Boxer Indemnity Fund, two by the 
Rockefeller Medical Foundation, and four 
by provincial scholarships. The majority 
are taking general courses, but a large pro- 
portion are specializing in medicine and in 
music, while others are studying physical 
training, dentistry, public health, 
economics, and social work 


Who's Who In This Issue 


Lioyd C. Douglas is pastor of the Con 
gregational Church at Ann Arbor, Mich 


W. R. Wunch is Secretary at the Uni 
versity of North Carolina: David E. Owen 
is President of the Association at Denison 
University; Robert G. Macdonald is Sec 
retary for Scotland in the British Student 
Movement; H. M. Sein is a Mexican student 
attending the University of California; 
Margaret Burton is a secretary of the Na- 
tional Board of the Y. W. C.-A.; George A. 
Coe is Professor of Religious Education in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; 
F. R. Dulles is a student at Princeton; 
Harry L. Kingman is a secretary at the 


University of California 


home 


John R. Mott is Chairman of the Student 
Volunteer Movement as well as General 
Secretary of the Young Men's Christian As 
sociation and of the World's Student Chris- 
tian Federation 


Robert E. Speer is Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the 
Church in the U. S, A 


Presbyterian 


Pierre Maury is secretary of 
Francaise des 
dad’ Etudiants.”’ 


“Fédération 
Associations Chrétiennes 
P. C. James Yen is a graduate of Prince 
ton and is now president of the Chinese 
Christian Association. He is a graduate of 
Yale and has served under the Red Tri- 
angle with the Chinese Battalion in France. 


Sam Higginbottom is an agricultural 
missionary in India, home on furlough. 


George E. Haynes is a former secretary 
of the Student Movement who during the 
war was a member of the Department of 
Labor. 

Wilbert B. Smith, who acted as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Des Moines Conven 
tion, is a former secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, and has recently re- 
turned from five years with the 
tion in India. 


Associa- 


Helen Thoburn is a secretary of the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s Chris 
tian Association. 

Karl Fries is Chairman of the World's 
Student Christian Federation. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is edited by the 
following Committee of the Student Depart- 
ment: A. J. Elliott, Frederick M. Harris, 


Earl H. Kelsey, Elmore M. McKee, Ken 
neth S. Latourette, George Irving, J. Lovell 
Murray, E. B. Shultz, and David R. Porter. 


The interesting 
Syrian Conference,” 


statement entitled ‘“‘A 
which appeared with- 
out signature in the January issue, Was 
written by Kingsley Birge, whom many 
will remember for his work last year in 
the New England schools and colleges. 
The article ‘‘The Resurrection of Poland,” 
by W. J. Rose, was by mistake credited 
to “The Student Movement.” 
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Some Live Books On World 
Issues 


\ great 
carried 


variety of determinations were 
away from Des Moines One of 
must have been all but unanimous, 
namely, the purpose to become a systematic 
reader of missionary literature. The writer 
has been asked to name some of the newer 
books to which delegates should turn to 
supplement the information of the con- 
vention and to sustain its inspiration. The 
task is made difficult by an embarrassment 
of riches It is hoped that the list given 
below will not only prove serviceable to 
delegates but will also help other students 
program of read- 
the spring and summer months 


First, to be sure, 


these 


to set for themselves a 


ing for 


one should name the 
official Report of the Convention.’ This vol- 
ume, which will be published about March 
Ist, will contain verbatim all the platform 
addresses and a digest of all the sectional 

It is not surprising to learn that 
Moines 4,500 delegates placed or- 
the Report. This volume is one to 
which delegates will wish to turn again and 
for help in making addresses on the 
convention and to keep fresh its memories, 
ind also one in which those who were not 
delegates will find a treasure house of in- 
formation on the world-wide interests of 
God in our day 


meetings 
at Des 


ders for 


again 


the Kingdom of 


Many Christians will wish at this time to 
lay hands on a book which sets forth the 
world implications of their discipleship and 
the part which their religion must play as 
the most fundamental factor in establishing 


a new order in the world. Two volumes 
may be commended for this purpose, Flem- 
ing’s “Marks of a World Christian” and 


Latourette’s “The Christian Basis of World 
Democracy Both of these contain daily 
Scripture readings covering ten or a dozen 


weeks and may well be used at the devo- 
tional hour 
Next should be named a group of books 


bearing on the present world situation. 


Dennett's ““A Better World” discusses the 
League of Nations and the sort of inter- 
national arrangements that would best ex- 
hibit the mind of Christ. “The Demo- 


Asia,”"" by the same au- 
thor, shows the Christian spirit and the 
Christian worker operating to lay a free 
democratic basis for the new life of the 
peoples of the Orient. Gibbon’s ‘‘The New 
Map of Asia,”’ exhibits the possibilities of 
Asiatic nations and pleads against the in- 
trusion of western imperialistic tendencies 
into their new life. Gulick’s ‘“‘American De- 
and Asiatic Citizenship” examines 
American relationships with the Orient, 
particularly matters of immigration and 
naturalization in the United States. Patton's 


eratic Movement in 


mocracy 


“World Facts and America’s Responsibil- 
ity’ is an optimistic analysis of several 
newly emerged trends and situations 
throughout the world and the _  chal- 
lenge they present to the favored Christ- 
ians of the West. And finally there is 


Lenwood's “Social Problems and the East,”’ 
a splendid survey of the new social prob- 
lems in Asia and Africa, which are shown 
to be very similar to the social problems 
of so-called Christian lands and susceptible 
to the same solutions at the hands of vital 
Christianity 

Naturally will wish to inquire 
special forms of missionary work. To these 
tarton’s ‘‘Educational Missions,’’ the stand- 
ard volume on that subject, and Lambuth’s 
‘Medical Missions,"" a brand new publica- 
tion on an urgently important theme, may 
be strongly commended 


some into 


Others will wish to read some recent vol- 
ume on a special country in which their in- 
terest has been aroused. The following are 
suggested as readable and trustworthy: 
Fisher's “India’s Silent Revolution,” 
Inman's “Intervention in Mexico,””’ McKen- 
zie’s ‘“‘Korea’s Fight for Freedom,” 
well's “New Life Currents in China,” 


Game- 
Pat- 


‘Order the Report now. Published by: 
The Student Volunteer Movement, 25 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. Price, $1.75 if 
ordered before March Ist. 
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ton's ‘The Lure of Africa,’’ Mathews’ ‘“The 
Riddle of Nearer’ Asia,"”" McKenzie’s 
“Korea's Fight for Freedom” and Nitobe’s 
“The Japanese Nation.” 

Two sets of pamphlets should be among 
the first literature to be read by those 
seeking to be abreast of the times in mat- 
ters missionary. These are the First and 
Second Series of World Reconstruction 
Papers, published by the Student Volunteer 
Movement. The First Series deals one by 
one with the post-war situation in the vari- 
ous mission fields and the Second Series 
with the different forms of missionary ser- 
vice. Each pamphlet is a brief, brightly 
written document from the pen of an au- 
thority. ' 

For students who are not 
readers of missionary magazine 
this is an excellent moment at 
begin to cultivate the habit. This applies 
not only to the missionary magazines of 
their'own denominations but also to such 
excellent general periodicals as ‘““The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World,” “‘The Inter- 
national Review of Missions,” “World 
Outlook,” “The Moslem World” and ‘The 
Student World.” J. L. MURRAY. 


now diligent 
literature 


which to 


Book Reviews 


Building On Rock, 
Association Press. 


by Henry Kingman. 
90 cents. 


A letter came to the Editor recently from 
a secretary in a southern state. He felt a 
desire to learn, he said, “what everybody 
is reading now This stimulating book 
seems to be just now more frequently in 
the pocket of the Editor's friends than any 
other. 


Every thoughtful Christian man or wo- 
man today recognizes the need for a fresh 
statement of the faith of Jesus Christ and 


the implications of the clear demands He 
made and makes upon His followers. Cer- 
tainly, this is one of the unmistakable les- 
sons of the recent Student Volunteer Con- 
vention in Des Moines. The recent little 
hook by Henry Kingman, of Pomona Col- 
lege, Cal., will very largely fill this need for 
the many thousands who will certainly 
read it. 

Dr. Kingman has little patience with the 
easy-going optimism of the social service 
specialist who would indicate that all that 
men need is a full dinner-pail and the nec- 
essary physical accompaniments. Neither 
does he give much comfort to the extreme 
other-worldly person who would give most 


attention to escaping the present evil 
world. 
The book is divided into ten chapters, 


arranged according to the familiar plan of 
daily study, with an extended comment at 
the end of each chapter. 

Written in the beautifully clear, fresh 
style for which the author is noted, every 
page arouses the reader to a full considera- 
tion of the central aims of the testimony of 


Jesus. Honesty, fairness, and refusal to 
allow real issues to be evaded, are char- 
acteristic of the volume. G. I. 
That One Face, by Richard Roberts. Asso- 
ciation Press, $1.25. 
Richard Roberts has given to his nine 
studies of ‘‘poets and prophets’’ the de- 


sciptive title ‘“‘That One Face.’ In making 
his selection the author has been bound by 
no professional prejudice, for only one of 
the personalities chosen for study—Savona- 
rola—has any formal ecclesiastical connec- 
tion. As the writings of these men are 
studied, one question simple but funda- 
mental to the life of every man is asked: 
“What think ye of Christ?" To Dante, He 
was the Glorified Redeemer; to Shelley, the 
Supreme Poet and Reformer; to William 
Blake, the incarnation of that divine en- 
ergy which is forever creating life and 
beauty and fellowship; to Browning, the 
clue to the mystery of the universe; to Ten- 
nyson, the divine interpreter of God and 
man; to Francis Thompson, the ever-pres- 
ent Lover who will not let us go; to Sa- 
vonarola, He was the overlord of cities; 
to Mazzini, the symbol and promise of uni- 
versal human unity; to John Ruskin, the 


living Master who puts us all to work and 
sustains us the while. 

In this time of shock and realignment, 
how stimulating to be reminded of the con- 
stancy and courageous loyalty of men like 
these, whose persevered in face of cruel 
opposition to great ideals which in Christ 
found at once their rise and highest ex- 
emplification. 


The book is arranged to accommodate 
those who may wish to follow it in daily 
study. It would present a greater unity, 


however, if the natural 
chapters were not broken 


coherence of the 
by the insertion 


of daily biblical material. A. R. E. 

India’s Silent Revolution, by Fred. B. 
Fisher. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
India, always a land of fascination, is 


peculiarly interesting today. One who lived 
there ten years ago would hardly recognize 
the country if he were to visit it now. It 
is in political turbulence and is making 
rapid strides toward self-government. It is 
moving into an industrial era. It is im- 
proving its agriculture. It is expanding its 
system of schools and colleges and is modi- 
fying their curricula. It is beginning to 
emancipate its womanhood and is institut- 
ing other social reforms. It is, at least, 
among the lower classes, stretching out its 
hands to Christianity. A New India is 
emerging so rapidly that the change will he 
spoken of as a revolution. So Mr. Fisher 
claims in the title of his book and in its 
pages he gives substantial grounds for the 
claim. All of the changes mentioned above 
are indicated in a fresh, vivid story which 
will be welcomed by all who are interested 
in the sweep of the world’s progress and 
especially by those who wish to know the 
precise situation that is before the efforts 
of the Christian Church in‘ India The 
author evidently kept ears and wide 
open on his recent journey through India 
and he has set down entertainingly the re- 
sults of his observations. 


eves 


a. Sn OE 


Next Time at the Reading 
Room 


In the December ‘‘Asia’’ there is an arti- 


cle by John Dewey on “Chinese National 
Sentiment.”” The writer points out that 
just now there is a wave of pro-American 


feeling in China. He stresses the impor- 
tance of patience and persistence on the 
part of the United States in its stand 
against the policy of partitioning China. 


“The International Review of Missions” 
presents in its January issue a most signifi- 
cant and comprehensive summary of the 
effect of the war upon Christian education. 
Steady and in some instances rapid growth 
of national systems of education is traced 
in Japan, China, India, the Near East, and 
South Africa—especially in the first men- 
tioned of these lands where the government 
has announced its intention of expending 
during the next six years Yen 44,000,000 in 
educational expansion, including the estab- 
lishment of thirty-six higher schools and 
six one-department universities. Every- 
where, in fact, education has been passing 
into the category of state-controlled public 
services. Important progress toward ad- 
justment of missionary education to this 


new condition is recorded in the article, 
especially through the Educational Com- 
mission to India, sent by missionary so- 


cieties of Great Britain and North America 
to study the problems of village education 
Special advances in Christian educational 
work in China, Japan, India and Korea are 
traced in this article. 


“Industrial Partnership” is discussed by 
John Manning Booker in the January “Yale 
Review.’’ The plea for partnership is based 
on the assumption that the machinery of 
modern industry having brutalized the 
workman, the only way to restore the hu- 
man balance is through changing the work- 
man’s job so that while at it he will feel 
like a man building something. This may 
be done through partnership: profit-sharing 
plus a voice in the control of the business. 

H. K. 





